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For the Woman’s Journal. 


A CRY. 


BY KATHARINE ©, PENFIELD. 





A ery! and the cry is Life! Life! 


Through the endless reach of human endeavor; 
In the voice of God throbbing on forever; 

In the curse when pale lips have asked for bread, 
And the teeth grate over a stone instead; 

From the dead despair of an aimless living; 
From the heart most rich in the wealth of giving; 


’Tis ever the same ery, Life! Life! 
But life that is death of the half of life,— 
What is that! Half the world with the other at 
strife! 


The stronger by hate or by apathy killing 

The weaker, nor conscious that so is fulfilling 

Its own atrophy—thet the human is one, | 

And with crushing the part, all the rest is undone. 
Ah, know you that soul-cry, Life, Life? 

And what is its voice through the ages craving | 

In its restless, inarticulate raving? | 

With a crust of bread is it satistied ? | 

Does it plead for shelter and naught beside? | 

Nay, know by your own heart’s passionate yearning | 

How the flames in the heart of the world are ‘| 

burning! | 

For its meaning is wide, that wild ery Life! 

Born in the being of all that be | 

Are powers that touch on infinity; | 

Unsatisfied strivings — tentacles reaching 

Unnumbered outward in mute beseeching— 

Each wrought to completeness, its hunger fed, 

Or, vain its long quest, lying useless and dead. | 
Why all this crushed and stifled life? | 

Each soul yearning forth from its close- barred 

prison, 

Sighing the prayer to which we listen, 

Not always conscious its ceaseless strife 

Is for God, Truth, Beauty, for Life, more Life! 


Reach up, O Soul, to thy boundless being! 
Reach out, the human from bondage freeing! 
Rockford, Il. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It was pleasant to hear President Walk- 
er, at the con mencement exercises of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology this 
week, call the graduates ‘sons and daugh- 
ters of the Institute.” The young women | 
took full degrees, and were in every sense 
the peers of the young mv-n, and were so 
recognized by them, if one might judge 
by the cheers for each division that con- 
tained a young woman, when the students 
went up to take their degrees. Verily, the 
world moves. 





++ 
*~e+ 


Two extra pages are added to the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL this week, and the report 
of the Annual Festival of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association is thus com- 
pleted in this number. The reports of the 
business meeting of the New England | 
W. 5S. A. and of the Women’s Ministerial 
Conference will be published next week. 
Of the latter gatherivg, the Boston Globe 
says: 

The meeting of the Women's Ministerial | 
Conference on Monday, in this city, rep- 
resenting many gifted “clergywomen,” 
ough: to be a warning to the exclusionists 
that if women are to be shut out from 
participation in the general conferences, 
they will ere long be amply able to paddle 
their own cinoe as ministers of the gospel 
and uf good works generally. 


*7<e+ 
The admirable condensed report of the 
Woman Suffrage Festival given by us this | 
week is made by William L. Haskel. pres- 
ident of the Charlestown Woman Suffrage | 
League, one of the most skilful steno- | 
graphic reporters in New England. 








| White Ribbon. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 6, 1891. 





The Mississi»pi State W. C. T. U. has 


been a good deal excited over the franchise 
question. The State has not adopted the 
franchise department, but many local Un- 
ions invited Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace to 
speak to them upon that subject, and heard 
her with interest; and Mrs. H. B. Kells, 
editor of the State organ, the Mississippi 
White Ribbon, has put so much suffrage 
into the paper that some of the more timid 
sisters became seriously alarmed. The 
presidents of two local Unions published 
an ‘‘Open Letter” of protest; and it was 
expected that there would be a lively fight 
at the State Convention. Some of the op- 
ponents were determined that the State 
W.C. T. U. should clear its skirts of the 
suspicion of woman suffrage by passing a 
strong resolution against it, if not a reso- 
lu'ion of censure upon Mrs. Kells and the 
But instead, the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions reported the following, 
which were passed unanimously : 


That we rejoice in our State White Ribbon, and 
feel that its bold, brave stand for the right and 


| its advanced thought are educative and uplifting. 


That we express anew our deep appreciation of 
our beloved editor, Mrs. H. B. Kells, in her 
zealous and self sacrificing efforts to advance 
the interests of the W. C. T. U. and of the Pro- 
hibition cause in the State and nation by her 
ability and fearlessness in advocating truth. 


An attempt was made in committee to 
force a resolution against suffrage, but a 
large majority maintained that the Missis- 
sippi W. C. T. U. recognized this as one 
of the open questions with which the gov- 
ernments of the world are dealing, and 
held that any local Union was free to dis- 
cuss it if itchose. The State W. C. T. U. 
does not make franchise one of its lines of 
work, and is in no way committed to equal 
suffrage ; but it does not attempt to bind the 
locals to anything beyond total abstinence 
and the payment of dues. 

ee cisiipiapeaiatingiaitiniy 

Suffragists who go to the country for 
summer rest should not fail to take with 
them abundant sup; lies of suffrage litera- 
ture. Leaflets, the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


| and the Woman’s Column, may be quietly 


given out where they will be like seed 
sown on good ground. 
-% o o—-- ——_ 

The bill to enable women to serve as 
County Councillors was defeated in the 
British House of Commons on May 26, by 
a vote of 78 to52. In other words, when 
a woman of undoubted intelligence and 
competence is elected by a large majority 
of the voters as their chosen representative 
on a board which has the care of various 
practical matters relating to the public 
health, the care of the poor, the manage- 
ment of infant asylums, etc.; and when 
she is willing to serve; and when a large 
majority of the masculine members of the 


| board are glad of her help, and testify 


that she has rendered invaluable service, 


| all of which conditions were united in the 


present case— nevertheless, the will of the 
voters, the will of the board and the inter- 


| ests of the public must all be sacrificed to 


an arbitrary bit of old-fogyism. The 


| time will come when every member who 


voted for the exclusion of women will be 
heartily ashamed of his vote. We are 
glad to see that the majority was not 
large. 


++ 





The New York Civil Service Commission 
will hold an examination of candidates for 


| the position of women physicians to State 


Insane Asylums, in the Capitol at Albany, 
June ll. Residents of the State who have 
had one year’s experience in hospital prac- 
tice, or three years’ general medical prac- 
tice, are entitled to compete. 
+e 

The importance of “‘rapid transit” is not 
confined to Boston. It concerns the wom- 
en and men of every city in America. 
Women who vote in municipal elections 
will have to act upon this subject, and will 
do well to study it. We increase the num- 
ber of our pages this week to give space for 
Mr. Whitney’s Dorchester address. 

————_ - +  e—___——_ 


Mrs. M. G. Frost, of Oberlin, O., State 





| Superintendent of Franchise for the Ohio 


w.c. T. U., is the author of a leaflet en- 
titled ‘‘Shall We Compromise?” It is ad- 
dreszed to conscientious conservatives, 
who would like to have women vote upon 


| certain special questions, but are not in 


favor of full suffrage. Mrs. Frost comes 
to the following sensible conclusion : 
The full ballot would include all meas- 


| ures of reform, and all earnest women 


would avail themselves of it, for the good 
of society, as they do in Wyoming. There- 
fore we should not be satisfied with partial 
suffrage, although we would accept it for 
what it is worth. 

This leaflet may be ordered from Mrs. 


Frost, at 15 cents per hundred. 





NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


At the annual Festival of the New Eng- 
land W. 8. A.,on May 27, about 900 people 
sat down to dinner in the beautifully dec- 
orated Music Hall. Hon. John D. Long 
presided. When the dinner was over, Mr. 
Long arose, and after a compliment to the 
music of the Marion Osgood orchestra 
(composed wholly of ladies), he said: 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN D. LONG. 

General Butler, at a military ball, was 
asked whether he was going to dance. 
**No,” said the General, ‘*[ don’t dance, 
I make other people dance.” The most 
charming thing about the position of a pre- 
siding officer, for himse'f certainly, and in 
most cases for his audience, is that he does 
not speak himself, but makes others speak. 

I say it is not my province to speak; 
and yet, in a gathering of this kind, the 
distinguishing feature of which is its ear- 
nest conviction of the righteousness of the 
cause it represents, 1 deem it my duty, 
called upon from the great body of the 
laity, called upon as one representing those 
who have taken part in political, profes- 
sional and social life, to repeat again and 
again my conviction of the justice of your 
cause, and of the simple right of a woman, 
because she is a citizen having the right, 
to exercise the right of suffrage. I never 
yet have been able to understand that 
mental process by which any just or intel- 
ligent mind could shut out from the privi- 
lege of casting a ballot more than half the 
people of this Commonwealth, a Common- 
wealth founded upon the principle of equal 
rights. It is only a question of time when 
the prejudice that has so long stood in the 
way shall yield and give place. It is like 
one of those pieces of resistance which 
seem strong and not to be overcome, but 
which are gradually wearing away before 
the pressure of common sense and truth, 
and will ultimately yield and dissipate into 
thin air. 

‘The ballot is very little in itself, but it 
is very much as a symbol. It is simply 
the agency through which the citizen ex- 
presses his conviction, his preference, and 
his principle. It is only a means of ex- 
pression. In the hands of women it will 
be nothing more than a means of expres- 
sion, and outside of that means women are 
to-day expressing their principles, their 
preferences and their convictions. They 
are doing it in a way which is making 
them already a part of the State, of social 
and political life. They are already fac- 
tors in every walk of life. They are al- 
ready representatives of every profession, 
of every calling, of every art. There is 
no other line of modern civilization in 
which they are not taking a part equal to 





that of the other sex. There is no limit to 
their capacity and progress, more than 
there is a limit to the capacity and pro- | 
gress of the common human mind. And | 
with this fact so plain, so recognized, it 
seems like a relic of barbarism that they | 
should not be permitted to exercise the 
ballot as the symbol and expression of 
the rights which they have shown them- 
selves equally capable to maintain and to 
exercise. 

In this light, because it is a relic of bar- | 
barism, because it is the result of preju- 
dice, because it is a lingering obstacle, be- 
cause itis an anachronism, the time must 
be near when this last hindrance must pass 
away, and women enjoy the same «xercise 
of the same rights, the capacity for which 
they have shown so clearly. 

Somebody said, ‘‘We meet here to-night 
to celebrate victories yet to be won.” I 
trust we are here to celebrate victories 
that are yet to be won; but we are also | 
here to celebrate victories that have already 
been won. How many years ago was it | 
possible to have gathered in this hall an | 
audience like this? an array of speakers 
like these who surround me? How many 
years ago was it that women were occu- 
pying the positions in social, political, | 
charitable, professional and business life | 
which they occupy to-day? How many | 
years ago was it that they were exercising | 
the right of suffrage in various States of 
this Union? The progress of women toward 
the exercise of full rights is one of the 
marked things of the century. The cul- | 
mination of it in the possession of the | 
power to cast the ballot will surely follow. 

In this work, many names have become | 
familiar; none more so than hers whom I 
shall present to you as the first speaker of 
the evening. Her subject is ‘A Secret.” 
It certainly is no secret what her views are 
on the question of woman suffrage. I can 
hardly conceive of her as having views on | 
any other subject. I can therefore hardly | 
conceive of her as having any secret views | 
at all. But what that secret is, you will | 
learn when I present to you that most ex- | 
quisite voice, that most motherly domestic 
face, that benediction so well known to 
us all by the name of Lucy Stone. (Pro- 
longed applause. ) 

ADDRESS OF LUCY STONE. 

Mrs. Stone said: 

Someone has said that a woman cannot 
keep a secret. Now I have one, and I am 
going to keep it right in this room, and 
tell it to you all so that you will all keep 
it also; and this is it. You know that our 
friends, the remonstrants, for two or three 
years have paid a lawyer to come up to 
the State House to oppose equal rights for 
women. This year they thought it not 
worth while to employ any lawyer. and so 
our case was presented by itself; and 
when it came forward in the Senate, there 
was not a man there to say a word against 
it. But we had some very good friends | 





who spoke well for it. I have found out 
something about the remonstrants since 
then, and thisisit. Because nobody said 
a word against woman suffrage in the 
senate this year, the remonstrants have 
thought it worth while for them to do 
something to cause us to get less good luck 
as to our Legislative vote than we had this 
year—which was not very good. And this 
is what they have done. They are sending 
around among their friends, asking them 
to contribute to a fund to oppose woman 
suffrage. They happened to ask a man 
whom they had asked before, and who had 
contributed; but he has now grown so far 
away from their ideas that he said he could 
not contribute any more; and that is the 
way it leaked out that this paper of theirs 
was going around, signed by a number of 
men, asking if individuals would not con- 
tribute to a fund to help the remonstrants 
oppose woman suffrage. That was the 
word they used. We have found what 
they are doing. Now our duty is to circum- 
vent the remonstrants by getting more 
help on our side than they have on theirs. 
And in order to have you see how much 
we need help on our side, I want to state a 
little fact. I have told you the secret, 
which is about the remonstrants; but now 
Iam going to tell you a fact. In one of 
the New England States, a poor woman— 
not poor in money, but poor in rights— 
was on her death-bed, and wanted to make 
a will disposing of her property so that 
her children would have the benefit of it. 
But she could not make a valid will with- 
out having the consent of her husband 
written on it. So she told him what she 
wanted to do with the property, to give it 
mostly to her children, and he said he 
would not sign the will. Of course she 
felt unhappy about it and was very sorry, 
but there was no help for it. Her wil 
could not be valid if he did not sign it. 
So she died. And the man was young, 
and like other young men he married a 
second time. And now the children of 
his first wife (whose property was all 
the property he had) are grown almost 
to be men, and all the time ths f.ther has 
taxed them for their support in his house, 
while the children of his second wife are 
living on the property the first wife left. 
The remonstrants are raisiftg money to 
prevent us get ing more rights for women. 
Let us raise enough to enlighten the pub- 
lic, to make it possible for every wife to 
make her own will; and not only that, but 
enough to get her a vote so that she can 
help make the laws that regulate wills. 
[Applause. } 

Gov. Long—The next subject is one with 
which none of us, I am sure, are personally 
familiar. It is ‘‘Pecuniary Independ- 
ence.” It may have some bearing upon 
the case which Mrs. Stone has related. 
I have great pleasure in introducing 
to you, to speak upon that subject, a lady 
who is known throughout the length and 
breadth of this land, whose voice never 
wearies. Speaking of John G. Whittier, 
somebody said, ‘‘'The name of John G. is 
very familiar, but I think I never heard of 
Whittier before.” Looking at this name, 
the name of Susan B.is exceedingly famil- 
iar, but has anybody ever heard of Anthony ? 
[Laughter and applause.] I take great 
pleasure in presenting to you Miss Susan 
B Anthony—not much accustomed to pub- 
lic speaking. [Laughter.] 

ADDRESS OF MISS ANTHONY. 

Miss Anthony, who was repeatedly ap- 
plauded, said: 

Mr. President and Friends: A good deal 
accustomed, however, to opening the way 
for other people to speak. I should be 
more at home sitting in Gov. Long’s 
cbair telling the rest when to speak, than 
standing up and obeying his orders. I 
like the other place best. 

A certain class of people are aiways tell- 
ing what happened when they were 
young. A certain other class are always 
telling what happened before they were 
married. So Iam going to tell you some- 
thing that happened—you can guess when. 
On a certain occasion I was a school 
teacher in the State of New York, the 
Empire State and at the close of a few 
years’ teaching, I was present at the New 
York State Teachers’ Convention. The 
audience contained at least a thousand 
women and about two hundred men. It 
was composed of the teachers of the State 
of New York. At that time no woman 
among them had ever dreamed of speak- 
ing in their conventions. They had a 
committee on resolutions, and that com- 
mittee brought in a series as long as com- 
mittees usually do, and among the resolu- 
tions was one declaring that teachers were 
not respected as were ministers, lawyers, 
and doctors. And one man made an ad- 
dress and demonstrated that the teacher 
did more and better for the world than did 
the lawyer. Another man showed of how 
much more value the teacher was to soci- 
ety than was the doctor; and yet another 


| declared that the teacher did more to 


mould the morals of the world than the 
minister. And yet, said these men, while 
the minister and the lawyer and the doctor 
are all respected, and go into the best soci- 
ety, and sometimes are nominated and 
elected to high office, the teacher is 
spoken of sligntingly, and often called a 
‘*Miss Nancy,” or an “‘old grandmother.” 
For an hour or to they discu+sed this 
question, and finally, sitting in the rear of 
the ball, | rose and said: ‘*Mr. Chairman.” 
The president was Prof. Davies of West 
Point notoriety, the author of Davies’ 
Algebra and Arithmetic. Some of the old 
gray heads here, men and women, can re- 
member when they studied that wonderful 
(Continued on Fourth Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rey. Ipa C. Hutt, of Des Moines, 
Ia., preached ia the Church of the Unity, 
Boston, last Sunday. 


Miss FLORENCE BALGARNIE, of England, 
spoke at several of the anniversary meet- 
ings in Boston last week. She added much 
to the interest of the meetings, and was 
warmly welcomed. 


Dr. AMELIA B. Epwarps has lately 
left England for Italy and Sicily, for the 
benefit of her health. She has never en- 
tirely recovered from the effects of the 
accident she met with a year ago at the 
end of her lecturing tour in th United 
States. ’ 


Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL was 
elected one of the trustees of the Convo- 
cation of Boston University on behalf of 
the College of Liberal Arts, on June 2. 
Dr. Almena J. Baker was elected one of 
the vice-pre-idents on behalf of the School 
of Medicine. 


Mrs. M. S. LanpEs, County Superin- 
tendent of Franchise for Montgomery 
County, Pa., read an excellent paper in 
favor of equal suffrage at the recent con- 
vention at Collegeville. The Norristown 
Daily Herald publishes the paper in full, 
with appreciative editorial comment. 


Misses EpirH and ETrae.’ Brown 
BLACKWELL, daughters of Mr. 8. C. and 
Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, have 
just graduated, Edith from the Woman’s 
Medical College of the New York Infirm- 
ary, and Ethel from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Both took high 
rank in their classes. 


Miss WILMA LEFFINGWELL, of Mead- 
ville, Penn., has been appointed a stenog- 
rapher in the State Insurance Depart- 
ment at Harrisburg, under the act recently 
passed by the Legislature. A local paper 
says: ‘*Thisis in the line of recognition of 
ability, as Miss Leffingwell is an excellent 
stenographer, and fully deserving of the 
appoirtment.” 


Mrs. LELAND STANFORD has decided to 
turn the Lathrop Memorial in Albany over 
to the trustees of the local orphan asylum, 
and endow it with $5,000 a year, so as to 
secure relief from personal attention to 
this charity, which she founded in memory 
of her parents several years ago. New 
cares in connection with the Leland Stan- 
ford University will prevent her from vis- 
iting Albany as often as hitherto. 


Miss MATTIE GORDON, the evangelist, 
was invited a few days ago to address the 
Young People’s Society of the First Bap- 
tist Church at Atlanta, Ga., at their Thurs- 
day evening meeting. Several of the older 
members objected, on the ground that it 
was unscriptural for a woman to speak, and 
the sexton was ordered not to open the 
church-doors. The young people determined 
to have the meeting, and ‘at the hour for 
services abou’ 100 persons were in the 
church-yard, while the church was dark 
and the doors locked. Oue of the young 
men climbed in through a window, lighted 
the gas and opened the door. The audi- 
ence assembled inside, and Miss Gordon 
took her place in the pulpit and led the 
meeting. Considerable excitement pre- 
vails, and prominent clergymen of Atlanta 
are preaching on the woman question. 
The Atlanta Constitution says that as a 
rule the older members of the church are 
opposed to women as evangelists, while 
the younger members favor them. 


Miss JANE STEVENS, of Washington, 
D. CU., who had speut the best years of her 
life in plodding office-work in one of the 
government department-, was thrown out 
of employment through a change of ad- 
ministration. the nevessity of seeking a 
subsistence elsewhere led to the awakening 
of a latent genius for art. Miss Stevens’s 
work is remarkable, and has received un- 
usual recognition. Out of one thousand 
pictures sent from all sections of th+ coun- 
try to an art committee in New York, only 
twenty were selected as representatives of 
art in the United States for the last ex- 
hibition of the Royal Institute of .Paint- 
ers at Piccadilly, Lordon. Three of this 
number were the work of Miss Stevens. 
One of the three, a large design of purple 
clematis, received a diploma and a prize, 
one-eighth of the fifty prizes of money 
awarded. Another, a pair of door panels 
decorated with an original design from 
‘Midsummer Night's Dream,” received a 
diploma. It is phenonenal that a self- 
taught artist, who knew nothing of con- 
ventional methods, and wh» took up the 
study when no longer young, should win 
international honors. 














WHY NOT A WOMAN! 


COLUMBUS, GaA., May 23, 1891. 
Baditors Woman's Journal: 

On the 16th inst. the trustees of the 
Girls’ Normal and Industrial College of 
Georgia held a meeting, and, of course, 
elected a man to the presidency of the col- 
lege. Professor J. Harris Chappell, of this 
city, was the successful candidate. Press 
dispatches from several points in Georgia 
are stating that ‘‘the action of the board 
gives genera) satisfaction in this locality.” 
We wonder how many women have been 
consulted in these localities? I do not 
mean to create an impression that the 
women of Georgia would object to Mr. 
Chappell more than to another candidate 
of his sex; but I know that women are 
not wanting, who do object to any man’s 
being placed over the school, so long as 
there are women who could satisfactorily 
fill the position. The fun of it is that the 
most ardent of these objectors is a remon- 
strant, who is ‘‘opposed to voting and hold- 
ing office,” and everything of the kind. 

No friend of education would have the 
success of the institution sacrificed to the 
sex of its president; but unless there 
is no woman capable of filling the pos- 
ition, the president should certainly be 
a woman. I do not know that there 
were any women candidates. Doubtless, 
women would have applied, had they 
thought the prospect hopeful. It is cer- 
tain that Georgia has women equal to the 
requirements of the office. 

In an interview with a reporter, the 
newly-elected president says ‘he will re- 
ceive ‘$2,500 a year incash, and a nice 
residence furnished free of rent, making 
the salary equivalent to about $3,000 a 
year.’ In Georgia, as elsewhere, three 
thousand dollar plums are not for wom- 
en. It remains to be seen whether the fac- 
ulty of this Girls’ College will include a 
goodly percentage of women, and how 
their salaries will compare with those of 
male members of the faculty; for, alas! 
even salary has sex. 

Altogether, the ‘Girls’ Norma! and In- 
dustrial College of Georgia” seems to be 
a misnomer. The board of management 
is composed entirely of men; the exercises 
at the laying of its cornerstone were con- 
ducted entirely by men (I believe one 
lone woman did read a paper ‘‘by invita- 
tion”), and now the presidency is to be 
filled by a man. So we recommend such 
a change of title as will conform to fact. 
Let this new institution be known as the 
Men’s Normal and Industrial College of 
Georgia, to which girls are by courtesy 
admitted. 

Now let some capable woman of Georgia 
in all seriousness apply for the presidency 
of the Boys’ School of Technology, and 
we shall see how the press will regard 
the accouncement of her candidacy, and 
whether the success thereof bids fair to 
give ‘general satisfaction” in those local- 
ities which are so well pleased with the 
men’s disposition of the highest salaried 
attachment to the Girls’ (?) Industrial 
School. 

In Atlanta a woman was requested to 
prepare and read a paper on ‘‘Cuban Mis- 
sions’ for the late Baptist Convention in 
Birmingham. She thus tragically de- 
scribes the sensation produced by this 
simple request: 

“TI turned cold with horror and almost 
fear—horror at the thought of attempting 
anything so foreign to my taste... .” 

In the last decade of the uineteenth 
century, such declaration to the public of 
‘innate shrinking from the public” would 
come with comparative propriety from a 
woman who had always been invisible to 
the public; but does it not savor of affec- 
tation from a woman who frequently writes 
for the press over her full signature, and 
whose comings and goings and doings are 
recorded almost daily in the society col- 
umns of her local papers? Timidity does 
not necessarily bar one from addressing 
the public and serving it. Some of our 
best suffrage lecturers, both men and wom- 
en, found it hard at the start to overcome 
their diffidence; but their rule for doing 
this was to plunge immediately into the 
subject, and so decoy themselves and their 
hearers from contemplation of the speaker. 
Timidity, in the very nature of the case, is 
a trait so discoverable in a speaker that it 
seems useless to begin by informing one’s 
hearers that one is timid. Woman suf- 
fragists of liberal experience will not be 
surprised to learn that this lady, notwith- 
standing her frigidity, did actually comply 
with the horrific request. 

; H. AvGusta Howarp. 
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GOOD REPORTS FROM KANSAS. 


SALINA, Kansas, May 15, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The city clerk who used our return 
card to tell us that he ‘‘refused to furnish 
the information desired to aid in the de- 
mand for equal suffrage,” belorgs to, or at 
least resides in, the little city of Kiowa, 
on the southern border of the State. Re- 
cent developments seem to indicate that 


his kinship to Kiowa is not close, for 
| Kiowa has elected a woman mayor. I now 
| take back all I said in a former letter about 

the clerk’s heredity as a reason for his 
| action in refusing to furnish the informa- 

tion desired; and I say, instead, that I 
think the reason for his discourtesy was 
the unpalatableness of the facts pf the 
election. And wonders never cease! The 
lady now the chief magistrate of that city 
has made this gentleman his own succes- 
sor in office. It seems to me that this was 
a case in which the magnanimity of wo- 
man was carried too far. There may have 
been reasons, however. 

So it seems that no year in Kansas is to 
fail to present us with a woman mayor. 
This new magistrate is Mrs. R. 5. Packson, 
M.D. The circumstances of her election 
were not peculiar. As is usually the case, 
there was need of somebody to do some- 
| thing that no man who could or would be 
elected would undertake. The ‘‘Law and 
Order” ticket lacked a head, and in the 
hour of need they fell back on the element 
that can always be depended upon to 
make sacrifice to further a moral move- 
ment, and put a woman in the gap. The 
rougher element had ruled the town, and 
this election is considered a great victory 
for good order and sobriety. 

Of the three ladies elected police judges 
in the last election, one at least has entered 
upon the duties of her position, to which, 
she says, she feels entirely equal. The 
office was entirely unsought by her. From 
the other two ladies elected in Jamestown 
and Burr Oak I have not heard directly, 
and I cannot speak authoritatively of what 
they have done. LAURA M. JOHNS. 

—ete+ 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 





The seventh annual meeting of the Ohio 
W.5S. A. was held at Warren, May 12, 13 
and 14. An unusually large number of del- 
egates and visitors were present, and the 
audiences steadily increased, until on the 
last evening there was hardly standing- 
room in the opera house. 

An executive session was held Tuesday 
afternoon. Tuesday evening the address 
of welecme was given by Rev. Herbert 
Cone, rector of Christ Church (Episcopal), 
and the response by Mrs. Everhard, of 
Massillon. Inthe absence of the Hon. H. L. 
Morey, addresses were made by Miss Susan 
B. Anthony and Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

On Wednesday morning the report of 
the last annual meeting was presented by 
Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, of Toledo, recording 
secretary, and the president’s report by 
Mrs. Martha H. Elwell, of Willoughby. 
The rest of the morning, and also the 
afternoon session, were devoted to revis- 
ing the constitution. The new constitu- 
tion provides for a vice-president for each 
Congressional District, said vice-president 
to bea member of the executive committee. 
‘The officers elected by the association are a 
vice-president-at- large, corresponding sec- 
retary, recording secretary, treasurer and 
auditor. All ex-presidents will be mem- 
bers of the executive committee, and in 
addition the executive committee has the 
power to select from among the old work- 
ers five honorary vice-presidents, who shall 
be members of the executive committee. 

Hon. E. B. Taylor made the opening 
address on Wednesday evening. afier the 
invocation had been given by Rev. W. S. 
Swan of the Presbyterian Church. After 
reviewing the history of the cause in Con- 
gress, Judge Taylor said: 

“There is no argument in favor of men’s 
voting which does not apply with equal 
force to woman. She has equal interests 
to forward, and equal rights to protect. 
She needs the ballot. There is no other 
such power, no weapon of attack like it. 
Legislators will turn a deaf ear to petitions 
from non-voters, but put a ballot into the 
hand of every signer of a petition and it 
is heeded. Women need the ballot as a 
means of education, a8 well as to protect 
their rights. There is no other such edu- 
cator. Our government also needs the 
best thought and the votes of all of our 
best citizens. It is objected that woman 
is weaker intellectually than man. Time 
is demonstrating her capacity. She is 
now found in every business and profes- 
sion. But you can draw a line to distin- 

uish who shall vote. Let that line be 
ntellectual or whatever you choose. All 
who are debarred by it would not belong 
toonesex. Some say women do not desire 
to vote. Let those vote who do so desire. 
Some men decline the trust put into their 
hands, and abdicate their kingdom. Let 
all men and women who do not wish the 
right to vote, be excluded. Debar all who 
repudiate the ballot. Some say that suf- 
frage would in some way injure woman; 
that it would take the tenderness from 
her nature, and make her neglect her chil- 
dren and herhome. She may broaden her 
views and mind and knowledge, but if she 
goes to the polls to express her belief on 
matters of importance to herself and her 
cause, she loses her womanhood. How 
does she lose anything? What is there 
about a ballot that will injure or degrade 
a Man or a woman? By studying the needs 
and wants of mankind, she would be more 
womanly, and better fitted for the position 
she occupies. Reforms go slowly, but 
the ballot will be given to women sooner 
or later. Woman is progressing. For 
twenty years she has vo in Wyoming, 
and has not been degraded by the process. 
This example will grow into other ex- 
amples. If politics be dirty, we want a 
house-cleaning time; we want women to 
come and help us clean house.” 

Addresses followed by Rev. Olympia 
Brown and Miss Susan B. Anthony. At 
the close of her speech, Miss Anthony 
asked all who were in favor of suffrage to 
rise, and two-thirds of the audience stood 
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Thursday morning was devoted to re- 
ports, which were encouraging, and to the 
election of officers. 
was published last week. The treasurer, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Coit, reported a good sum 
in the treasury, and received a vote of 
thanks. Dr. Rosetta Gilchrist of Ashta- 
bula read a paper on ‘* Women in Medicine,” 
and Mrs. Katharine B. Claypole a paper 
on “Some Reasons why we do not get 
Suffrage in Ohio.” A brief address was 
given by Mrs. 8. M. Perkins. 


Thursday afternoon a local suffrage as- 


sociation was organized by Miss Anthony. | 


The first person to sign his name as a 
member was the mayor of the city, Hon. 
Wm. F. Fee, and the second was the Con- 
gressman from Warren, Hon. E. B. Tay- 
lor. Officers were elected as follows: 
President—Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton. 
Vice-President—Mrs. W.S. Kernohan. 
Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. Martha S. 
Hunter. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. Nettie Kirk. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Frances H. Brown. 
Auditor—Mrs. Martha Dana. 


Thursday evening session was opened 
with prayer by Rev. Lewis Paine of the 
M. E. Church, and a fine address was made | 
by Rev. Anna H. Shaw. Afterwards mapy 
of the most influential citizens of Warren 
joined the local suffrage association, two- 
thirds of them being men. 

On Friday morning the executive com- 
mittee held a closing session. 

The Warren Tribune says: 

“The convention was a success in every 
way. The delegates were an exception- 
ally bright and intelligent class of ladie:, 
and Judge Taylor expressed our opinion 
when he said that in all the political con- 
ventions he had witnessed in the large 
cities of the United States, he had never 
seen a convention that showed so much 
intelligence in faces or bearing.” 

The Paicesville Telegraph says: 

‘*It was pleasing to note the dignity and 
ease with which the women adhered to 
parliamentary rules.” 

A correspondent of the Ashtabula News | 
says: 

‘One notable feature of the convention | 
was the co-operation of the clergy of War- | 
ren, who indorsed the suffrage women by | 
their presence and their remarks. Rev. 
Herbert Cone, Rey. W. D. Swan, Rev. Mr. | 
Van Horn, of Warren, and Rev. Mr. Earl, | 
of England, sat upon the platform, led in 
the invocation, and aided the cause by 
their words. With such an enlightened, | 
progressive clergy and such a fearless | 
mayor, Warren is indeed blessed.” 

The W.C. T. U. invited the Suffrage As- | 
sociation to Warren, furnished entertain- | 
ment for the delegates, and made all the | 
arrangements. | 
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A WOMAN AS MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 


LINCOLN, NEB., MAy 14, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

A woman has again demonstrated the | 
fact that she can honestly win, and mod- 
estly wear, the laurels of complete tri- 
umph. During the ‘‘May Festival” which 
has just closed here, Mrs. P. V. M. Rice- 
Raymond, of this city,acted as Conductor. | 
This, I think, is the first instance in the | 
history of music where a woman has filled 
this position in the rendition of an oratorio. 
The festival opened with ‘‘The Crusaders,” 
by N. W. Gade, and closed with Haydn’s 
‘“Creation.”” Mrs. Raymond's ability as a 
conductor was subjected to a severe test, | 
particularly by the latter work, but it was | 
only brought out in greater relief. 

Mrs. Raymond heretofore has done all 
the hard work of drilling and preparing 
the chorus for public entertainments, and 
has then handed over the baton to an im- 
ported director. However, at the request 
of her friends who recognized her ability, 
she consented to conduct the music of the 
May Festival this year. The perfect 
success which crowned it is felt to be 
largely due to her efforts. The audience 
showed their approval by a perfect 
ovation tendered her on her appearance. | 
All rose to their feet, cheering and waving 








The list of officers | 


6, 1891. 











enthusiastic workers and encouraged the 
desponde nt ones. 

At the Territorial Convention in Santa 
Fe, Mrs. Ada Morley Jarrett, the Superin- 
tendent of Franchise for New Mexico, is 
invited to give one of the principal ad- 


nificent one, ‘‘The Fair Young State of 
Wyoming.” All success to her! 

I have been able to discover two Dis- 
| trict Superintendents in Kentucky, though 
the State has not adopted the department. 

News comes from Florida that a strong 
resolution was introduced at the State 
Convention in April, but it was decided 
that the time had not yet arrived for tak- 
ing up this line of work. 

Mrs. L. E. H. writes from Montana of the 
equal suffrage clause : 

‘In the Constitutional Convention, which 
represented the intelligence and best men 
of our State, after a discussion of two days, 
the clause was lost by but one vote, and 
we believe, with a little national help, we 
can carry it on a popular vote.” 

THERESE A. JENKINS. 
National Supt. of Franchise of the W. C.T.U. 
sie 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 





The thirty-ninth annual Commencement 
of this college was recently held, with a 
good class of thirty-seven graduates. Two, 
—S. Justina Ementrout, Pennsylvania, 
and Ruth Webster Lathrop, New York, 
received their degrse, ‘‘with distinguished 
merit.” 


report of the surgical clinics at the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, was awarded to Eva W. 
F. Lake. One of the graduates was Mrs. 


| Halle Tanner Dillon, the widowed daugh- 


ter of Bishop Tanner of the Colored M. E. 
Church. The address to the graduates was 
delivered by Hannah T. Croasdale, M. D., 
Professor of Gynecology. 

This college has for years made a three 
years’ course obligatory, and the four 
years’ course is so strongly recommended 
that it is practically adopted. Therefore 
the degree, cum laude, means something 
and carries weight. The Philadelphia 
Ledger says: 

‘*Well equipped professionally ure these 
thirty-seven young women, and their pred- 
ecessors, as Blockley’s annual competi- 
tive examinations for resident physician— 
the first competitive tests of medical pro- 
ficiency in the State—have already showp 
for years. Miss Sherman leads the list of 
twenty physicians admitted this week, 


| coming out number one, as Dr. Harriet 


Brooke did a short time ago, over picked 
graduates of the University, Jefferson, etc., 
applicants in the examination. It appears, 
also, that, as Dr. Mary Sherman was not 
one of the two graduates cum laude in her 
class-standing, there were presumably 
two others, at least, who would even more 


dresses. Her theme is the broad and mag- | 


A prize of a gold medal, offered 
by the Professor of Surgery for the best | 


‘Somes, Lectura Lt 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS 


Second Series. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
Uniform with the First Series. 


$2.50. 





CONTENTS: 
The Right of Petition. Letter toGeorge Thompson, 
Cotton, the Corner-Stone of Slavery. 
Irish Sympathy with the Abolition Movement. 

















have distanced all the young men. Thisis | 


a fine showiog for the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. The list of 
young resident physicians admitted to 


Blockley this week, shows the women | 


physicians taking rank as No.1, No. 3, No. 
11 and No. 17, in a successful list of twen- 
ty. The test by these civil service exam- 
inations shows the good training our 
Woman’s College gives.’’ 


PITH AND POINT. 





It is never too late to give up our preju- 
dices.— Thoreau. 

He that would have his virtue published, 
Studies not virtue but glory. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Do not wait for extraordinary opportu- 
nities for good actions, but make use of 
commou situations.—Goethe. 


The best education in the world is that 


their handkerchiefs. | got by struggling to get a living.— Wendel/ 
Mrs. Raymond has done much for music Phillips. 

in this city. Five years ago she drew| We sometimes congratulate ourselves at 

together a small company of musicians | the moment of waking from a troubled 

for chorus work. Since that time she has | dream ; it may be so after death.—_N. Haw- 

directed this little band and added to its | thorne. 

numbers, till now it ranks as one of the fither as wife, sister, husband or 

best choruses in the West. It numbers | brother, if you would have ahappy family | 
eighty-three members. This year they were | jite remember two rules: In matters of | 
assisted by Mrs. Ford of Cleveland, Mr-  ),inciple, stand like a rock. In matters of | 








Chas. Knorr of Chicago, Dr. Carl Martin 
of New York, and Harrison Wild, organist, | 
of Chicago, besides a full orchestra. 

Mrs. Raymond has had many obstacles | 
to contend with in the five years during | 
which she has labored so hard for the | 
choru:, but, by great perseverance, and | 
exceptional ability as musical director, 
added to a charming and dignified manner, 
she has overcome them all, and won for 
herself a lasting place in the hearts of the 
people of Lincoln. They feel that she is 
worthy of their respect and admiration, 
and they are proud of her. 

LULU M. GREEN. 
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FRANCHISE NOTES. 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING, May 25, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Word comes from the different State 
Superintendents that the work has ad- 
vanced more rapidly during these last six 
months than in any other period of the 
same length. The grand conventions held 
in Washington, D. C., Massachusetts and 








up. 





Michigan have given a new impetus to the 


taste, swim with the current. — Youth's 
Companion. 

That which befits us, embosomed in | 
beauty and wonder as we are, is cheerful 
ness and courage, and the endeavor to 
realize our aspirations. Shall not the 
heart, which has received so much, trust | 
the power by which it lives?—Zmerson. 

Our world would not be half as good as | 
it is if the mothers of men and women 
were all Dora Copperfields, however sweet 
the Grant Allens may find this class of | 
women. Strength must come from | 
strength. High perceptions must come 
from high perceptions. Executive ability 
transmits executive ability. Will and pur- 
pose do not have their root in weakness 
and indecision. Our great people are the 
children of ‘‘strong-minded” women.— 
Lida A. Churchill. 


~~ 
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‘*What led you to break off your engage- 
ment with Miss Craik?” ‘I was afraid of 
her. One evening in the parlor a mouse 
ran across the floor. She never moved a 
muscle, but said: ‘‘Oh, what a pretty lit- 





tle creature !’”’ 


Welcome to George Thompson. Kossuth. 
Crispus Attucks. Capital Punishment. 
Suffrage for Women. 

Woman’s Rights and Woman's Duties. 
The Eight-Hour Movement. The Chinese. 
The Foundation of the Labor Movement. 

The Labor (Question. The Maine Liquor Law. 
teview of Dr. Crosby’s Calm View of Temperance, 
Letter from Naples. 

Address to Boston School Children. 

The Old South Meeting-House. 

The Bible and the Chureh. The Pulpit. 
Christianity a Battle, not a Dream. 
fhe Puritan Principle and John Brown. 
fhe Education of the People. 

The Scholar in a Republic. The Lost Arts. 
Daniel O'Connell. Tributes to Theodore Parker 
Francis Jackson. Abraham Lincoln. 
Helen Eliza Garrison. William Lloyd Garrison. 
Harriet Martineau, 


LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE MANN 





Containing the Life of Horace Mann by his 
wife, and Lectures and Reports, Essays and 
Miscellaneous Papers, edited by his son, GkoxGe 
CoMBE MANN. Library edition, five volumes 
Crown s5vo. Cloth, $12.50 per set net. £2.50 


per volume net. Volumes sold separately. 


fhe previous edition of Mr. Mann’s works has 


been enlarged by the addition of a large amount cf 
material, including the Eighth Report (omitted 
from the previous volumes), copious extracts from 
the Common School Journal, and numerous 
orations and addresses on Education, together with 
an excellent review of Mr. Mann’s life and works, 
from the Revue Pedagogique. These volumes are 
submitted to the public with the conviction that 
after the lapse of half a century their words will 


still offer a guide and an inspiration to wards the noble 
work of raising humanity to the capacity of self 
government. 


THE STRUGGLES OF THE NATIONS 


The Principal Wars, Battles, Sieges and 
Treaties of the World, 


By 8. M. BURNHAM. Author of “Limestone and 
Marbles: Their History and Uses,” “Precious 
Stones in Nature, Art and Literature.’ 2 vols. 
Cloth. $6 per set. 


This work is a condensed history of all countries, 
both ancient and modern, that have a record en- 
graved or printed. The object of the author has 
been to place before the general reader in a plain 
and concise form, without any attempt at rhetorical 
eflect, the leading events in the history of the prin- 
cipal nations of the globe, and the struggles they 
passed through in order to secure and maintain a 
national existence, an end rarely, if ever, secured 
except bya conflict of arms. An extended appendix 
gives a list of the most important battles, sieges 


and treaties, with their dates, according to recog- 
nized chronology, and the value of the work is en- 
hanced by « complete index. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Catalogues sree. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk St., Boston. 


Safety Vaults 
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STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 
West Chester Park and Westland Ave. 
The largest and most thoroughly equipped Ware- 
house in the United States for the storage by the 
month or year of Furniture, Pianos, Carriages, 
Trunks, Packages and certain kinds of merchandise. 
Recently constructed IRON and Brick Vaults for 
SILVERWARE and valuables. Single rooms of 
all sizes. Warehouse receipts given and goods 
packed for transportation to all parts of the world. 
For rates apply at office, Westland Avenue. Tele- 
hone Tremont No, 268. Huntington Avenue, Back 
ay, Brookline and Longwood cars pass the Ware- 
house. F, W. LINCOLN, Gen’l Manager. 
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Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
THINK OF IT, 


«n use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 

Dr. 1. S. Jonnson & Co..—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty years 1 have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked by you) I regard it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can be found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve orcure. 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 


E M th — pe ayy 

Anodyne Liniment in the 
very 0 er house for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains. Delays may costa life. Relieves Summer 
Complaints like magic. Price, 35 cts. post-paid; 6 bot: 
tles, $2. Express paid, I. S. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex 
ceedingly Interesting and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W. & B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N. Y- 


N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that splendid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 
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MISS LEONARD AT NEW BEDFORD. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

For the first time in its life or thirty- 
eight years, the Old Colony Historical 
Society met away from its Taunton home 
and convened at New B:dford May I6. 1t 
was addressed in the evening by Miss G. 
Louise Leonard, upon ‘*‘Woman in Ancient 
Egypt,” where her gentle influence was 
seen in a mild and just government, and 
woman could ascend the throne, and the 
daughter was preferred to the son. Chil- 
dren were named first for the mother, and 
every husband took his wife’s name, but 
left her her own property. Their litera- 
ture was the richest, their architecture the 
grandest then known. Learnivg rather 
than wealth had honor, and morality wa 
above all. 

In later days woman fell to the lowest 
depths, and Egypt is no more. But her 
massive ruins tell the story of her wonder- 
ful past. Wisdom may be learnt from 
her glory and her fate. 

Miss Leonard is secretary of the Egypt 
Exploring Society at Washington; a lady 
of literary attainments and agreeable pres- 


ence. The address was much enjoyed. 
A. L. 
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ANTHONY PORTRAIT BUST. 
GALVA, ILL., May 25, 1891. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Since April 2, 1891, the following sums 
have been received to apply to the fund, 
now being raised, to obtain a Portrait 
Bust of Susan B. Anthony, to be placed in 
the Gallery of Eminent Women at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, in 1893 : 


Margaret Bottome, Fordham, N. Y.,35; Clara 
F. Harkness, Humboldt, lowa, $1; Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, Indianapolis, Ind., $5; Emeline 
B. Wells, Salt Lake City, Utab, $5; Mary Allen 
West, Chicago, Ill., $1; Annie Nathan Meyer, 
N. Y. City, $2; Mrs. L. A. Green, Manassas, 
Virginia, $1; Hester M. Poole, Metuchen, N. J., 
$1; Sarah J. Eddy and sister, Mrs. Amy E. 
Haines, Providence, K. I., 320; Mrs. Z. G. 
Wallace, Cataract, Ind., $l; Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Providence, R.I., $5; National W.S.A., 
Massachusetts, $10; Fannie B. Ames and mem- 
bers of Political Club, Boston, Mass., $6; Mrs. 
Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D.C.,35. Total, 
368.00. 





Mary E. HoumeEs, Treasurer. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TED’S MEMORIAL DAY. 


Sir John was a handsome shepherd dog 
that had belonged to Mr. Northcote. Not 
far down the street lived alittle dog that 
was very deaf. He was always getting 
into trouble. Sir John always took his 
part, and fought many a battle for him. 

One day, as Sir John was walking down 
the street, a runaway team came dashing 
around the corner. The little deaf dog 
stood right in the way, and would have 
been killed but for Sir John, who rushed 
headlong toward him, barking with all his 
might. The little dog was saved, but Sir 
John was lamed for life. He lived several 
years, and was petted by everybody. When 
he died a grave was made for him under 
the cherry-tree in one corner of the 
orchard. 

Mr. Northcote told this story of Sir John 
to his little nephew, Ted. 

Ted thought about it a great deal, and 
when Memorial Day came his plans were 
all made. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon you 
might have seen a company of six little 
boys march in solemn file through the 
front gate, down the orchard path to the 
cherry-tree. Teddy lead the company, 
slowly beating his drum. Each boy car- 
ried a little bunch of wild-flowers. 

At the head of the grave Ted had set a 
a piece of new board bearing the words: 
‘Faithful Sir John.” 

At the foot of the grave waved a little 
flag. 

The boys stopped under the tree, and 
Teddy said : 

‘‘Here lies a dog that always took the 
part of weak and sick dogs, and was lamed 
for life in saving a poor, deaf dog from 
being killed. Let us strew his grave with 
flowers.” 

Then each boy dropped his flowers, the 
drum began to beat, and the little proces- 
sion moved slowly away, all thinking ten- 
derly of the hero Sir John.—Amelia A. 
Prost in Our Little Ones. 


—s 








Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that con- 
tain Mercury, 

as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the mu- 
cous surfaces. Such articles should never 
be used except on prescriptions from re- 
putable physicians, as the damage they 
will do is ten-fold the good you can pos- 
sibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and 
is taken internally, and acts directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be 
sure you get the genuine. It is taken in- 
ternaily, and made in Toledo, Ohio, by 
F. J. Cheney & Co. 

3@> Sold by Druggists. 


Price 7ic. per 
bottle. 





‘*HEAxs all cuts, burns and bruises like magic.”” 
That’s Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment, surely. 














large assortment of 


We have a 
Parasols and Umbrellas made 


in best manner and latest 
style. Our prices 
are the lowest. 


<q > 
% 


AN <q NZ 
PZ WE SS S, ws 
We give especial — 


to order Parasols 
Umbrellas. 
COVERING and REPAIRING. 


CHARLES E. FOSS, 


9 Temple Piace, Boston. 


Umbrellas and Parasols Re-covered and 
Repaired. 


attention to making D 
and 





$15.00 a Share! 


PAR, $10.00. 


STOCK OF 


NEW ENGLAND 
Autographic 
Reoister 

Company 


Is the best investment you can 
put your money into to-day. 


THE 


It has 10 per cent., payable 
semi-annually, J ulyand January, 
GUARANTEED by the 
SUFFOLK TRUST COM.- 
PANY, but will pay 15 per 
cent. 

Will sell for $25.00 PER 
SHARE before January, 1892. 


Amelung & Co. 


AMES BUILDINC, 
BOSTON. 


SUFFOLK TRUST C0,, 


Transfer Agents. 





The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D.C. 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


Ladics, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physical 
proportions and requirements of the growing littie ones has been given 
in — the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly titted from stock. 


PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..............@1.75 
a” a rr “ re ie 


For 






Gol, Bove Front ony .........0. 00 
603, nid Laced Back, Boned Fron, and Back...... 2.25 
610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bunes.............. 1.50 
611, vee oe GE scmeeenee occcce «75 
“* 621, Children’s, without Bones... © 04 
“ 631, Infants’, ” * ecsce « 35 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
, For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 
child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

4— One good Agent wanted in every City and Town in the United States. Address, 


CEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 


No. 1 represents a bigoted garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being high in the back and low front. No. 3 isto 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the ‘Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside petticoats and dress skirts. No.4 
shows the Flynt Extension and Nursing Waist, appreciated Ly 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 6, how we dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 
by ensuring in every waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed, 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which eu rts the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
ows. Dae 6, 1096. girls or Sennen) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 


desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 
For singers, actres.es, teachers, or pupils of elocution or om exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 
for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 


mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 
= Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 


of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING. The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
y 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. = 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
iated. 





PATENTED 











apprecia ’ 
BOLSTERS. Of spon 
MN nes a ne tifing MA rT. w ESHes,,piL-qws AN er, and no part can pessule die. 
placed or bunchy. 
CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
KNITTED, FILLED, CHURCH, AND, FILLING, FOR 


KNITTED F LLED WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 


Can be use e-preservers, and are to be depended on in an emergency. © mattresses 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 
FILLING FOR HORSE A STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
shes 7yee.! AL NG yuan protects the aN B.& than m5 hair. 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 
KNITTED FIL ING FOR STUFFIN FURNI URE. These, and all of our goods, have 
always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 
. Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry @ 
CUT THIS OUT FOR RE 


and Furniture Houses. 
ENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 


WAGON PlANG > BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 
ix > 


On MANUFACTURERS OF 
° 4 \ First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
) eight years in workmanship and material. Call at our new warerooms and 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instalments if desired. 
Terms easy. Also Pianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument. 





WN TRADE M ye 





Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St.,cor.George, Boston. 
E. WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 





Boston Dress Cuttiug and Making College. 


Thorough training in all branches pertaining to 
DRESS CUTTING and making. One is allowed to 
bring material and make a costume throughout. 

Evening Lessons Monday and Wednesday. 

HARRIET A. BROWN, 
Near Boylston. 181 Tremont St. Take Elevator 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
30 the best advantage is given by THE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BURE AO (established in 1487) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 


COMPREHENSIVE 


Physical Culture 


By MABEL JENNESS. 





MRS. MARY A. 


Interesting. Chapters, LIVERMORE 


frank criticiam of MSS. by competent readers civen | Horseback Riding, Rowing SAY 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold | ‘Swimming, Fencing and “Miss Jenness 


Dancing. 
Hygiene of the Skin and 
Treatment of the 
Complexion, 


on commission. Before sefiding MSS. write for cir- 

cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 

copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 

world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 

tails of literary work. Address The Writer's 

Literary Bureau, P. . Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 
Mention WomMAN’S JOURNAL. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 
Corra BACON Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


FOSTER & STEUART, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms 
of the State. 

145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 

made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


has no superior in 


physical training 
for women.” 


MAILING 
PRICE, 


$2.05. 





Baths. 





Bending Exercises. 
Elongating Exercises. 
The Hand and Arm. 


Vocal Gymnastics, Throat, 
Chest and Bust. 


Correct & Elegant Carriage. 


FOR SALE BY 


MABEL JENNESS, 


363 5th Avenue, 








her knowledge of 














| GO RIGHT ON, GIRLS. 
12mo, $1.00. 


By Annie H. Ryder. 


| “Your new book is very remarkable; sweet, fresh, 
bright, true and strong all the way through. Its spirit 

| Is so sympathetic that it will be beneficial to all who 
read it.”"—Mrs. Mary A, LIVERMORE, 


HELPS IN TEACHING READING. By 
Martha 8. Hussey, Teacher of Reading in the Giris’ 
Latin School, Boston. 12mo, 75 cents. 


“Your suggestions in regard to getting at the thought 
and entering into the spirit of the pieces to be read— 
as well as those referring to the mechanical processes 
of reading—have grown so much out of your own 
experience, that all teachers will find them eminently 
practical,”—JOUN KNEELAND, Supervisor of Schools. 
Boston. ; 


COOKING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By Mrs. Sallie Joy White. 12mo, 75 cents. 


mm White combines a direct, readable style with a 
reporter's ingenuity and a housewilfe's s a 
of Education, ’ _— — 


HOW TO COOK WELL. By Mrs. J. R. Benton. 
12mo, $1.25, With full index. Four hundred pages; 
over a thousand receipts, 


“A more complete guide for the housek 

be: isekeeper we 
have nev er seen, embracing as it does a range from the 
cheteest dainties to the plainest of dishes.”"— The Home- 
stead, 


“For real practical use in the household w 
3 ‘ se e know 
no cook-book that equals it.”— Golden Kule. — 


COOKERY FOR ‘BEGINNERS. By Marion 
Harland. l6mo, paper, 25 cents; 12mo, 60 cents. 


“It contains just such counsel and instruction as 
every young housewife requires when she finds herself 
obliged to depend upon her own resources amid the 
the perplexities and embarrassment of early house- 
keeping.”—J. ¥. Observer, 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS. Work and Cul- 
ture in the Household. By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 
12mo, $1.00, 


“We wish this bright, breezy, common-sense book— 
with its many practical hints for lessening home cares 
and eolarging woman’s opportunities for culture— 
could be placed in the hands of ey ery house-mother in 
the country. It is eminently a wonian’s rights book.” 
—in a. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
Margaret Sidney. 12mo, paper, 5) cts.; cloth, 75 ets. 


“So brightly and sympathetically told tha it iss 
to stimulate other girls. New Haven Palladium: — 


AFTER SCHOOL-DAYS, By CrristTiIna Goop- 
WIN. 12mo, $1.00, 


“Itis a pretty story inculcating a lesson that c 
} vy. Fi $ at can 
be too often dwelt ‘upon, —the prime necessity that 
young people should fit themselves to be self-support- 
ing.” —Springfield Republican, 


THOSE RAEBURN GIRLS, By Mrs. A. F. 
Raffensperger, author of “Patience Pepper, M. D.” 
12mo, $1.25. 


“A thoroughly healthy and natural book, which will 
be read with interest, not yd by the great army of 
girls who are bravely earning their own living, but by 
, _wee enjoy a bright, whoiesome story. ’— Golden 

ule, 


| A GIRL’S ROOM, 

| 12mo, $1.00. 

“The book isa desirable addition to any girl’s library. 
1 


for it is full of practical hints. whic quick-witted 
girls will be glad to act upon.’—Boston Journal. 


By some Friends of the Girl, 


At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


| 

N. B.—We make an offer of a “Giantess” Bicycle for 
| ladies, that is simply irresistible, 
| 
| 


AIDDER, PEABODY & C0, 


BANKERS, 
| 113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 





| Issue Mercantile and Travel- 
'lers’ Credits, available in all 
'parts of the world, through 
Messrs. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO, Limited, 
LONDON, 
And their Correspondents, 


Buy and sell Foreign Exchanges 
and Telegraphic Transfers on Europe, 
California and the British Provinces. 
Stock and Bond orders executed in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
Choice Investment Securities for 





sale. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KCE N i cs Liver Complaints, Bilious- 





LEVER rites Any indy can take thener 
PELL et eonte a Bor. 
zee best and most re- 
WI NE OF COC stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 
3 
LADIES’ LUNCH 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding bag cents Ib.; very 


as they are not much larger then 

BROWN & .” 
Own Co.'s le BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 
Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, porate. 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. edding receptions 


and other parties ometully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 





‘A. FLORENCE GRANT, 


| 
| 


PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Society Printing Solicited, 


Personal attention given to orders by mail. 


NEW YORK | 47 and 49 Court Street, Boston. 
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‘The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, JUNE 6, 1891. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Heacy sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 








——-@--o— 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


Anniversary week in Boston was crowd- 
ed with meetings and reunions of numer- 
ous societies that, whatever their name, 
had for their main purpose some form of 
moral, intellectual or social activity for the 
betterment of the race. Some of these 
societies were primarily women's soci- 


eties, others were organizations of men, | 
but most of the gatherings were shared | 


by men and women as listeners, speakers 


or counsellors. In every direction the prin- | 


ciple of the co-operation and co-ordination 
of men and women on a basis of equality, 
is extending and strengthening. 

On Sunday, May 24, was held the first 
pub ic meeting of the Social Science Insti- 
tute, a new society which aims at the 
union of all the reform elements, the mak- 
ing clearer of the issues of debate, the re- 
lation of reforms toeach other, and the 
principle of unity underlying all. Pres. E. 
H. Capen of Tufts College is its president, 
and on its notable list of vice-presidents 
are Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Liver- 
ermore, ex-Gov. Long, James Russell 
Lowell and Gov. Russeil. Col. Higginson 
presided. Addresses were made by Rev. 
E. A. Horton, Mrs. Imogene C. Fales, 
president of the American Co-operative 
Association, and others. 

The quarter-centennial of the Freed- 
man’s Aid and Southern Education Society 
of the M. E. Charch opened on Sunday. 
Mrs. I. M. Dunton, wife of the president 
of schools of industry in the institutions of 
the society, spoke at one church in the 
morning ano another in the evening of 
the industrial training given colored stu- 
dents at Claflin University, Orangeburg, 
8S. C. At the mass meeting on Monday 
night, she told of ‘“The Freedwoman and 
Her Daughters.” 

On Monday afternoon, the National Al- 
liance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women, Mrs. Judith W. An- 
drews, president, celebrated its first annual 
festival. The secretary, Mrs. Emily A. 
Fifield, gave a resumé of this alliance, 
which was formed seven months ago. It 
has eighty-one national branches in various 
parts of the country. Mrs. Chadwick, of 
Brooklyn, reported for the New York 
League, and Mrs. Longstreet for Philade]- 
phia. Rev. Miss Leggett (the newly set- 
tled minister at Marshfield) and Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells were among the speakers. 
A national alliance meeting will be held at 
Newport, R. I., on June 12. 

Other meetings of the day and evening 
attended by women were the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Promotion of Good 
Citizenship, the American Peace Society, 
the Festival of the Universalist Social 
Union, the Ladies’ Night of the Boston 
Congregational Club, the National Bureau 
of Unity Clubs, at which Mrs. Livermore 
gave an address, and the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

On Tuesday was held the sixty-sixth 
anniversary of tke American Unitarian 
Association. Among the many distin- 
guished ministers was one woman, Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, who spoke on 
“Changes in Orthodoxy and Recent Dis- 
turbances about Them.” One woman, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Hooper, of Boston, was 
elected on the board of directors. 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the Ma- 
ternal Association, Mrs. 8. B. Shapleigh, 
president, was held, with encouraging re- 
ports from auxiliaries, and the Universal- 
ist Club held its annual ladies’ reception 
and banquet. 

On Wednesday the Lend-a-Hand Clubs 
held their 21st annual meeting. Rev. E. E. 
Hale recited the history of the order in 
brief. It has been urged, he said, that a 
‘*Noon-day Rest” for women who are at 
work in the stores and shops be opened in 
Boston, and $200 has already been sub- 
scribed toward it. Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, of Providence, then told of the 
work in her city, and Rev. S. J. Barrows; 
editor of the Christian Register, told of 
the work among the poor colored people 
of the South. Mrs. Bernard Whitman was 
elected secretary. 

At the tenth anniversary of the Institute 


secretary, made a brief statement of the 
work of the year. Among the speak- 
ers were Prof. Moses True Brown, Mrs. 
Clara M. Bisbee and Mrs. Martha M. 
Avery. Another anniversary was that of 
the Children’s Mission to the children of 
the destitute. 200 children had been under 
care during the year, and 182 provided 
with homes. About 60 children were pres- 


by Hon. J. D. Long, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames 
and Rev. W. H. Lyon. 

At the morning session of the Evangel- 
| istic Conference of pastors, evangelists 
and business men, the ladies’ executive 
committee took part. Miss Alice B. Mer- 
| rlam described the work that has been ac- 
complished by women evangelists; Miss 
E. 8. Tobey defended the right of women 
to speak in the pulpit; Mrs. A. R. Leger 
told of her ev-ngelistic work, and Miss 
Elizabeth H. Delavan gave her experience 
as a minister. She has preached one thou- 
sand sermons in one hundred different 
churches. In the afternoon, Miss Mary 
E. Lunn, Superintendent of the New Eng- 
land Deaconess Home and Training School, 
told of that institution. 

The public anniversary reception of the 


cf many and diverse gatherings. 

On Thursday morning was held a 
crowded meeting of the Moral Education 
Assvciation. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells 
presided. A successful year was reported 
by the secretsry, Mrs. J. A. Nichols. 
W orkirg Girls’ Clubs have received assist- 
ance. ‘The Association has procured the 
use of a room in a school house in which 


ings are drilled in table-setting, dish-wash- 
| ing and other industrial brarches. Public 
lectures have been held in connection with 

the Ladies’ Physiological Institute. Rev. 
| Charles G. Ames made the opening address 
| on the moral education of the young; Rev. 
| Anna Garlin Spencer speke of the dangers 
| to be apprehended from the medical pro- 
fession; Mr. Horace G. Wadlin told of the 
situation among the factory hands in this 
State, and Miss Florence Balgarnie de- 
scribed English factory girls as +he knew 
them. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wel's, who for 
fourteen years has been president of the 
Association, resigned some time ago. The 
following officers were elected: 


President—Ir. Marie E. Zakrzewska. 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
Dr. Salome Merritt, Mrs. A. G. Woolson, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Mrs. J. A. Nichols, Mrs. C. A. Richards, Mrs. 
H. R. Shattuck, Mrs. W. F. ‘Temple and Dr. A. 
G. Wetherbee. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. E.. B. Dietrick. 

Corresponding Secretary— Mrs. Olive A. Perry. 

Treasurer —Miss J. A. Sprague. 

Auditor—Mrs. 8. A. Rand. 

Also a large board of directors. 

In the afternoon, the Ladies Physiologi- 
cal Institute celebrated its 43d anniver- 
sary. The president, Dr. Salome Merritt, 
told of the work of the society. During 
the past year, they have furnished a room 
in the Helping Hand Home for working 
girls. Addresses were made by Dr. Cul- 
ver, formerly connected with the Institute, 
but who for three years has been travel- 
ling abroad, and by Dr. A. M. Beecher, of 
Newtonville. 

At the convention of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. Jene L. Patterson presided. 
Among: the speakers were Rev. Ada C. 
Bowles, whose topic was‘'Can the Enfran- 
chisement of Women Help the Church?” 
Dr. Capen, of Tufts College, who said that 
women are not only the most sppreciative 
hearers ia the church, but the most devoted 





of the Journalist.” 

Women and the woman question received 
consideration at the Nationalist Anniver- 
sary at Tremont Temple. 
noon meeting, Mrs. Martha M. Avery drew 
attention to the spirit of Nationalism in 
the direction of the economic enfranchise- 
ment of women. In the evening Mrs. 
Livermore made one of the principal ad- 
dresses. She referred to the statutes con- 
cerning the employment of women and 
children. Women were more at the mercy 
of corporations than men, for they had no 
votes. But they were the mothers of the 
nation, and it was right that the govern- 
ment should interfere to prevent their be- 
ing ‘‘shovelled in at the front door of the 
furnace and dumped out at the back as 
debris.” 

At the fiftieth annivereary of the Unita- 
rian festival, a thousand ladies and gentle- 
men banqueted. 

On Friday afiernoon,at the twenty-fourth 
annual convention of the Free Religious 
Association of America, Rey. Anna Garlin 
Spencer spoke on ‘*The Present and Future 
Functions of the Church.” At the even- 
ing banquet, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke 
of religious freedom and of the soul’s need 
of a great, comprehensive fellowship. Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, who was present, was 
warmly applauded, and responded briefly. 

During the same hour, the Unitarian 





ent and listened appreciatively to remarks | 


Boston Y. M. C, A. was open to ladies, | 
while the Suffrage Festival crowned a day | 


thirty-seven children on Saturday morn- 


helpers; and Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, who | 
spoke on ‘**Missions from the Standpoint | 


At the after- | 


of Mrs. M. P. Whitney, President C. R. 
Eliot called upon Rey. Anna Garlin Spen- 


cer, who spoke on temperance growth. 


perence work in England, and addresses 
were made by Rev. Geo. W. Cooke and 
Rey. Charles G. Ames. 

Another occasion of interest on Friday 
was the graduation of thirty young wom- 
en from the Kindergarten Training Class 
of Chauncy Hall School. 
| the graduates was delivered by Mrs. Alice 
| Freeman Palmer, ex-president of Welles- 
| ley College; the diplomas were presented 
by the jri:cipal of the Training Cless, 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, assisted by Mr. 





In the absence 


Ladd, under whose guidance this co-edu- | 


cational school has won a national repu- 
tation. 

On Saturday morning, the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club held its annual meet- 
| ing and luncheon. At the public meeting, 
the president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 

gave an account of the recent meeting of 

the Council of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The secretary, Miss Lucia M. 
| Peabody, sketched the history of the club 
"from its birth, and gave an outline of the 
work of the past year; and the heads 
| of the various committees reported their 
work. On adjourning to the Vendome, an 
| informal reception preceded the luncheon, 
to which music by the Marion Osgood or- 
chestra added a charm. ‘The ‘‘after-din- 
ner” talk was opened by Mrs. Howe in a 
| graceful speech of greeting, after which 
she introduced Miss Florence Balgarnie. 
The English guest compared the ways of 
women in the two countries, and praised 
women's clubs for fostering comradeship. 
Speeches were made by Mrs. Dame, of the 
Lynn Woman's Club, Mrs. D. W. Mason, 


the Worcester Club, Mrs. Abba Gould 
Woolson and Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement 
| Waters, Mrs. Baker, of the Denver Fort- 


an original poem was recited by Mrs. 
Whiton Stone. 

On the same day, which was Decoration 
Day, the Woman’s Relief Corps every- 


Republic in paying tributes of love and 
honor to the memory of the country’s 


week fitly closed with the eloquent address 





Kinsley Post at Tremont Temple. 
FM. A. 
OO" 


THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


The executive board of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Council met at Indianapolis, May 
30th. 

A felogram was sent to the General As- 


terian women be allowed a voice in the 
ratification or rejection of the creed. 
Committees were appointed to ask that 
women be admitted to the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal church; 
to ask the next triennial of Sunday-school | 
| workers of the United States and Canada 
that they be placed upon the committee on 
Sunday-school lessons ; that they be placed 
on the National Divorce Reform League; 
to press upon the attention of the next and 
| each succeeding Congress the bill provid- | 
| ing that all government employees be paid 
| equal wages for equal work; and to invite 
| the International Council of Women to meet 





in Chicago during the Columbian exposition 

in 1893. The National Council will assume | 
| the entertainment of all accredited foreign 
| delegates. No American delegates will be 
received into the International Council, ex- 
| cept from organizations that have become | 


| members of the National Council of the | 
| United States. 
A committee was appointed to prepare 

a symposium on dress, to be published 
under the auspices of the National Council 
| in one of the popular magazines during 
| the coming year, and to report to the con- 
| ference of the executive board of the Coun- | 
cil of May, 1892, its idea of a business | 
dress for women, accompanied by a model | 
of the same. 

The corresponding secretary was author- 
| ized to correspond with Marion Harland | 
| about a stone to be placed in the monu- 
ment to Mary Washington, and to collect 
the money for the same. 

The president was authorized to form a 
committee to collect funds and secure plans 
| for the erection of a women’s temple at 

Glen Echo. 








++ 





| 
| LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 
The biography of Miss Anna Ella Car- 
roll, by Miss 8. Ellen Blackwell, is now 
ready. It is the account of a life and ser- 
vices unique in the history of the United 
States, and should have a wide circulation. 
It may be ordered from this office at pub- 
lisher’s prices, $1.10, postpaid. It will also 
be given as a premium for three new sub- 
scribers for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
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The bequests and gifts to Vassar College 











Church Temperance Society was in ses- 


during the past year exceeded $500,000. 


| risen. 


| 


The address to | 














|Cdntinued from First Page.] 
author, and puzzled their brains over his 


always wearing the Websterian blue coat, 
brass buttons and buff vest. 


will the lady have?’ The idea had never 
entered his brain, or probably any other 
man’s brain among them, that a woman 
could rise in a convention and address the 
Chair for the purpose of speaking. I said: 
“Mr. President and gentiemen, I would 
like to say a word upon the resolution 
under discussion.” 
said: ‘*What is the pleasure of the conven- 


| tion?” And he looked at the little handful of 


men on the platform and the few who sat 
in the front seats of the hall. 
thirty minutes I stood on my feet, bound 


books. He was of magnificent proportions, | 
| Miss Balgarnie told of the British Wom. | 


en’s Temperance Society, and of other tem- | He inserted | 


his thumbs in his vest, and said: ‘‘What | 


Then the president | 


And for | 


to keep the floor, while those men argued | 
the question whether a woman, a stranger | 


to most of them—some of them had heard 


teachers’ convention. At length, by a very 
small majority, it was decided that she 
might speak. 


If any of you ever tried to speak under | 


such circumstances, you may possibly im- | 


agine how high in my throat my heart had 


“Mr. President and gentlemen, I have 
hFeen greatly interested in your discussion, 
but it seems to me that none of you quite 
comprehend the cause of the disrespect of 
which you complain. Do you not see that 
while society says a woman has not brains 
enough to be either a minister, a lawyer 
or a doctor, but has ample brains to bea 
teacher, every man of you who con- 
descends to teach school tacitly acknowl. 
edges before all Israel and the sun that he 
has no more brains than a woman? [ Laugh- 
ter and applause.] AndIsatdown. The 


| next morning’s newspaper said that no 


of the Thought Club, Mrs. A. L. Stowe, of | 


matter how angry Miss Anthony made 
the school-masters, it was evident that she 
had hit the nail on the head. 

When Pres. Davies called the meeting to 
order next morning, he said: ‘I have been 
asked why women are not invited- to 


are not »ppointed on committees to pre- 
pare reports to present here.” 


Nevertheless, I managed to say: | 


| 


| 


and primal plank means the enfranchise- 
| ment of women, they will never do it 
| under the sun. They are not going to have 
| any ‘‘isms,” never. And justice to women 
is an “ism” which they will not carry 
through. So it was in Cincinnati. So it 
was in South Dakota. So it is everywhere 
where men come together to form a politi- 
cal party. ‘They always leave the women 
out. So I warn you, better have nothing 
to do with any political party. Instead, 
| just look for the man who declares for suf- 
| frage, and tell everybody, no matter what 
party he belongs to, to vote for that man 
and send him to the front. [Applause.] 

Gov. Long—Some of the topics on this 
| programme are very peculiar. The next is 
| ‘Chromo Suffrage.” Ido not know what 
it mesns. Perhaps it means the only kird 
of suffrage that women have yet had. ‘To 
explain it to you, I «hall call upon the lady 
who has just been appointed over the new 


| parish in Providence, whose name and 


| whose elo : i 
| that she was a-teacher—might speak in a | quence are already familiar to 


you, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 
plause. } 


ADDRESS OF MRS. SPENCER. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spenncer said: 
Several years agu there was published in 
the New York Nation, as an editorial,a very 
witty and caustic article entitled ‘‘Chromo 
Civilization.” Doubtless many of you re- 
member its. sharp arraignment of this age 
in general, and of America in particular, 
on the charge that it was an age and a 
nation loving shams and cheap imitations 
and very common reproductions of genuine 
articles of value. Some of us who read 
that editorial thought that there was an- 
other side, to the chromo question; that, if 
there were some very poor reproductions 
of very good things in very common places, 
it did not mean only that people loved 
imitations, but that in this democratic 


[Ap- 


| era many people were beginning to feel 


| the elect and fortunate few. 


that they,too,had some part, some humble 
part and lot, in art; whereas in other ages 
arthad been in all its branches only for 
At present, 


| when the masterpiece of woman’s advance, 


And he | 


| stretched himself back, and said: ‘*Look | 


at this beautiful hall; these noble columns; 


look at the beautiful entablature; the | part of individual women, who, having 


| symmetry of the shaft; the strength of the 


nightly Club, and Mrs. Lucy Stone, and | 


pedestal! 


dragging from its proud elevation the 


| beautiful entablature and trailing is in the 


where united with the Grand Army of the | 


dead, and woman’s part of anniversary | 


of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore before E. W. | 


sembly at Detroit asking that the Presby- | 


| en propose?’”’ 


| lican party, from the early days down to 


| dust and dirt that surround the pedestal?” 


To Prof. Davies, for a woman to prepare 
an essay or a report upon her experience | 
as a teacher or upon the best methods of 
teaching, — for a woman to express an 
opinion in a public audience,—was to drag 
her down into the filth and dirt. Exactly 
what some people feel today, if women | 
should go to the ballot-box and vote. Only | 
[ do not believe there is a person left to- | 
day who feels that as great a degradation, 
as great a mischief would come to women | 
from voting and from sitting upon the 
floors of the legislative halls of this coun- | 
try, as Prof. Davies and many of those 
men,so many years ago (for it was in 1853), 
felt would come to women if they should | 
speak in public. A great change has come | 
over the dream of the world since that time. 
I have not touched, Mr. President, the 
subject that I was to speak upon, but I 
never did’speak upon any subject, and 
therefore I didn’t want to disappoint any- | 
body. I was present at the first press club 
dinner in New York City, in 1869, at 
which women were present, a dinner at 
Delmonico’s. Mr. Simonton, the president 
of the Associated Press at that time, was 
master of ceremonies, and without the 
slightest notice to me that I was to say 
anything, he said: ‘Miss Anthony will | 
respond to the toast, ‘Why don’t the woun- 
And I said, ‘Simply be- 
cause they are paupers; and so long as 
they are paupers, if a woman should ask a | 
man to marry her, it would be virtually 
asking him to please to be so kind as hence- 
forth to support her. It was not a del- | 
icate thing to do. But,” [ said, ‘grant the | 


| demand of the woman suffrage movement, | 


that women shall have equal chances in 
the world of work, in the professions, that | 
they shall not only be able to earn a sub- 
sistence but to get a competence and 
wealth,—then they will buy their own | 
four-story brown stone fronts, and if they | 
see a man that they think would contrib- 
uta to the happiness of that home, they 
will not have the slightest delicacy about 
inviting him to comein.” [Laugbhter. ] 

So there were two speeches of mine in 
the history of the ages, and [ don’t know 
whether | shall ever tell any better stories 
or feel any differently on this question. | 

Now, friends, I want to say one word 
with regard to politics. The mischief 
among our woman suffrage women to-day 
is that the moment a little handful of men 
in some obscure part of the country, in | 
some particular State or in the nation, as- | 
semble themselves together and call them- 
selves 4 political party, and put a woman 
suffrage plank in their platform, our wom- 
en run off and help that party, and call ita 
third party; a little handful of men that 
were never heard of anywhere else. [ 
want to warn our women against all such 
movements. There has never been a politi- 
cal party that has cared anything for 
women except in so far as women would 
help that party. Go back to the old Lib- | 
erty party. Go back to the Republican 
party in its organization. 


Could I be instrumental in | 


‘ | woman suffrage, is so popular that a pres- 
speak in these conventions, why women | ne ree ; P 


entation of it at a festival fills a hall like 
this, it is not strange that some of us ob- 
serve what I have vevtured to call a great 
deal of chromo woman suffrage. Some of 


| it is a very base imitation indeed, on the 


| that womanhood which is at the 


opposed everything which would make 
for woman’s equality, education and 
power, now that the loaves and fishes are 
coming in and it begins to be ‘'prosperous 
to be just” to women, these individuals, 
with the easy facility of selfishness, are 
coming to the front and taking all the 
good places they can find. And some of 
our chromo women suffrage is very vul- 
gar, loud, crude self-assertion among wom- 
en, a phase which pains no one so much 
as the woman who has kept *‘amid the 
crowd, unsullied as the rose, that woman- 
hood, the best that heaven knows,” 
heart 
of the woman movement. But some 
of this, which I have called the imitation 
of woman's advance, is a very good repro- 
duction indeed. Like the W.c.T U., it 


| i3 calculated in its fineness and breadth of 


reproduction in every way to deceive, if 
possible, even the elect. But after all, 
friends, let us have the proud distinction 
that we have from the first said, ‘Simple 
justice, nothing else and nothing less.” 
Let us take to heart the admonition of 
Browning: ‘‘Keep but the model safe, 
all men,” (and I will add all women), 
‘shall rise to copy it.’ [Applause.] 

(rov. Long—The next topic is ‘*‘Woman 
Suffrage and Patriotism.” We are apt 
to speak of home as woman’s special 


| sphere, and yet L believe a sober second 


thought would show that of women itmay 
be said, even more than of m n., that they 
are patriotic. If there is a patriotic town 


| in this Commonwealth, it is the town of 


Quincy. It there is a gubernatorial name 
in this Commonwealth, it is Claflin. [am 
going to call upon Mrs. Adelaide A.Claflin, 
of Quincy, to speak upon ‘**Woman Suf- 


| frage and Patriotism.” 


ADDRESS OF MRS. CLAFLIN. 
Mrs. A. A. Claflin said: 
I have often wondered what was the ex- 


| planation of a certain something which [, 


and probably you, have noticed in the op- 
ponents of woman suffrage—a certain per- 
sonality, a something which perhaps it 
would not be over-harsh to call spiteful- 
ness; and I have wondered it it were any- 
thing in us, if we were insome way p:cu- 
liarly aggravating; and the other day I 
think I found a clue. I was reading a 
novel. Even the strong-minded do occa- 
sionally scoop to read novels, and you may 
see that it is a very valuable pursuit, since 
there I found this clue I had long been 
seeking. It was a novel of ‘Thomas 
Hardy’s, and one of the characters had a 
somewhat trying wife,and he said : ‘Wives 
are a very provoking class in society; for 
while they bean’t never in the right, they 
bean’t never more than half wrong.” Now 
that is exactly the way with the woman 
suffragists and their opponents. That is 
the way we look to them. For, while 
they will not admit that we are in the 
right, they cannot deny that we are not 
more than half wrong. More than half of 
what was asked by the woman's rights 
women forty years ago has been granted, 
and not only the daughters of the women 
who then asked for it are enjoying the 
fruits of what they asked for, but the 


Women can | daughters of those who opposed. They 


never demonstrate their capacity to help | are in our colleges. ‘I'hey are all about 


men politically more than the women did 
in the old Liberty party, more than the 
women did in the formation of the Repub- 


the present. Now we are told that a new 
party is forming, and that if the women 
will only go in and work side by side with 
the men in the organization of that party, 
they will take steps to enfranchise the 
women. Now, women, do not believe a 
word of it. If a body of men assemble, 
calling themselves a political party, and 
wishing to become a political party, if 
they have not the manhood, the love of 
justice, to declare openly and above board 
at their very first meeting that their first 





us. They are enjoying that independence 


| which once they said any right-minded 
; Woman would scorn. 
| times thought that an uneasy suspicion 


And I have some- 


that after all we were not even half wrong, 
that we were all right, was just what was 
at the bottom of some ofthis peculiar spite- 
fulness. 

What is the need of this country-to-day ? 
Is it not a pure, enlightened patriotism? 
It may be said that patriotism is a narrow 
word, that the world should be our coun- 
try, to do good our religion. But this 
country should be a pattern to all the 
world, and we Americans are to make it 

{Continued on Ninth Page.] 
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RABBITS AND WOMEN. b Nes 


The present British Parliament being 
known to have a majcrity in favor of 
woman suffrage, the opponents have bent 
all their efforts to prevent the question 
from being brought to a vote. Thus far 
they have always succeeded in staving the 
matier off in favor of some business re- 
garded as more important. The same thing 
bas just occurred again. Mr. Woodall, 
who had the bill in charge, had secured a 
day for its consideration; but, by an un- 
blushing *‘trade,” the time that had been 
expressly assigned to the women was ap- 
propriated for other business. The Wo- 
man’s Herald publishes a long list of 
ayowed friends of woman suffrage who 
yoted for this discreditable action. The 
Pall Mali Gazette calls it ‘\Jockeying the 
women,” and says: 

‘Mr. Labouchere is rubbing his hands, 
and the h rn of Sir Henry James is ex- 
alted. It ought to teach the Liveral lady 
politicians that they are being humbugged ; 
that from the Liberal party, 4s a party, 
they, a8 Women, have nothing to look for. 
Most of the Liberals who aided and abetted 
the shuffle, with the exception of Mr. 
Labouchere, did indeed muke for their 
point by « decently oblique route. But 
the excuses of none of them were much 
less transparent than Sir Henry James’s 
professions of anxiety on behalf of the 
Hares and Rabbits Bill. . . . Those women 
who are really determined to win the vote 
will never do anything as long as they 
allow themselves to be bound by a few 
approving words to the chariot wheels of 
elher party. . . . When they are so deter- 
mined .o have the vote that they will make 
it a test question of their support, and 
combine tu boycott Liberal candidates who 
do not satisfy the test, then they will get 
it. Until then, the Liberal party is in a 
false and disingenuous position, and the 
women will continue to be jockeyed on 
any and every occasion as they were 
jockeyed yesterday.” 

The Women’s Liberal Federation is said 
to have ‘‘split” upon the questioa whether 
they shall not henceforth refuse their sup- 
port to any candidate opposing equal suf- 
frage. It is no wonder that women are 
exasperated by the continual postpone- 
ment of women’s interests in favor of 
things of greater importance, such as lob- 
sters and woodchucks in Massachusetts, 
or hares and rabbits in Great Britain. 
However, the suffrage bill 1s only going 
through the usual long struggle of other 
measures in behalf of unrepresented 
classes. The Married Women's Property 
Bill, before it finally passed, was six times 
assigned a day to be voted upon in Parlia- 
ment, and the House was counted out on 
each occasion. A. Ss. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





NEw YORK, JUNE 3, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last week Barnard College had a quiet 
little celebration of the close of its second 
year. he exercises were simple, and were 
held only in the parlors of the college 
building, -343 Madison Ave., where the 
forty members of the Freshman and 
Sophomore classes assembled with their 
friends. Rev. Arthur Brooks presided, and 
introduced Mr. H. W. Mabie, the secretary 
of the Board of Trustees, who made an ad- 
dress in favor of the higher education of 
women. Mrs. Elizabeth Abbott, registrar 
of the college, spoke of the success of the 
institution. 

It has been proposed that Rutgers Col- 
lege should be consolidated with Barnard 
College; but the proposition is hardly 
likely to meet with general favor. It is 
more probable that each college will con- 
tinue its own course of instruction as at 
present, and that there wil! be added to 
the Rutgers course an additional year of 
study in which students can attend the 
University lectures, and thus secure a col- 
lege degree. 

On Thursday, May 28, there died at her 
home in Lansingburgh, one of the most 
remarkable women that this State has ever 
produced — Mrs. Deborah Powers. She 
had nearly completed her one hundred and 
first year, having been born August 5, 
1790. She died full of honors, surrounded 
by children, grand-children and great- 
grand-children. She was revered and 
loved by a wide circle of friends. For 
seventy-two years she had carried on ex- 
tensive business in Lansingburgh, and had 
been in every way identified with its pros- 
perity. Her husband died in 1829. Shortly 
before his death he had begun the manu- 
facture of oilcloth, then a new industry 
here. His wife had been his counsellor 
and assistant. From that time forward 
she took entire charge of the rapidly in- 
creasing business. ‘I'he half-built factory 
was finished, and constantly multiplying 
orders were filled with so much intelli- 
gence and such satisfaction that year 
after year prosperity increased. Wealth 
accumulated. In 1877 Mrs. Powers organ- 
ized the banking house of D. Powers & 
Sons. In this enterprise also she was en- 
entirely successful. To the day of her 
death her name stood at the head of the 
bank, whose solvency has never for a 
moment been questioned. From the be- 
ginning it has had a large and lucrative 
patronage. 











Mrs. Powers was progressive in her 
views, taking an interest in all public mat- 
ters, and contributing liberally to every 
scheme of local improvement, besides giv- 
ing away thousands in unostentafious char- 
ity. She was much pleased at the establizh- 
ment of school suffrage, and for many 
years did not fail to cast her vote at each 
election. 

Deborah Powers was, it need hardly be 
said, a woman of remarkable ability, en- 
ergy, executive force, and also of great 
kindness of heart. The people of Lansing- 
burgh have celebrated her birthday for sev- 
eral years past, and on all such anniverea- 
ries Mrs. Powers spread a feast for friends 
and relatives, and always took care that 
baskets of candy should be placed on the 
piazza, to which all the children of the 
village might help themselves. Her hor- 
orable career is one of which the women 
of the State may well be proud, and her 
memory will long live in many hearts as 


an inspiration. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


149 East 44th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Amherst, Nova Scotia, which recently 
became a city, grants municipal suffrage 
to women. 

The North Carolina Legislature hae ap- 
propriated $14,000 annually for the State 
Norma! ard [Industrial School for girls. 

The Brooklyn, N. Y., Association of 
Working Girls has a membership of 2,290, 
and was incorporated a few days ago. 

The girls of Crawford, Ga., have formed 
a base-ball club. They will add strength 
to the grace for which Southern girls are 
proverbial. 

Miss Katherine Willard, France: Wil- 
lard’s niece, is reported to be engaged to 
Dr. Frank Bottome, a son of Mrs. Mar. 
garet Bottome, the president of the King’s 
Daughters. 

The Southern Wellesley Association, at 
the annual meeting held at Louisville, 
Ky., recently, decided totry to raise $7,000 
to establish a scholarship in Wellesley 
College for the benefit of poor Southern 
girls. 

The graduating class of Pierce Christian 
College at College City, Cal., consisting of 
two young women and six young men, 
chose the white ribbun for their graduat- 
ing badge, with a full understanding of 
all that it symbolizes. 

The newly-appointed factory inspectors 
in this State, Mrs. Ames and Miss Halley, 
will receive a salary of $1,000, and will 
serve under the direction of Chief Wade 
of the District Police. Miss Halley has 
already found and reported numerous in- 
stances at Fall River of the employment 
of children under age. 

The recent school election at Leadville, 
Colo., was very exciting. Colorado is one 
of the twenty-two States that let women 
vote on school questions, and hundreds of 
women were at the polls. That may be 
one reason why, in spite of the excite- 
ment, good order generally prevailed. 

The Boston Transcript lately published 
a letter from Lady Margaret Sandhurst of 
England on the relations of women 
to politics, in which she clearly sets forth 
the reasons why women should be invest- 
ed with full citizenship, and should take 
an active interest in the welfare of their 
country. 

Hon. Josiah G. Abbott, a jurist of great 
ability and a man of high personal charac- 
ter, died last week. Judge Abbott has 
been for many years a leader of the Demo- 
cratic party of Massachusetts. He was a 
sincere friend of woman suffrage, and pre- 
sided over the State convention in g882 
which adopted a platform indorsing the 
principle. 

Thirty-eight seniors graduated in May 
from the Garrett Biblical Institute, Illinois, 
one of the three theological seminaries of 
the Methodist Church in the United States. 
Of these thirty-eight graduates, twenty- 
six favor the admission of women to the 
General Conference, and the majority of 
the faculty favor the same equitable dis- 
position of the question. 

The Boston Budget of May 30 makes 
that issue a number to celebrate the anni- 
versary of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s seven- 
ty-second birthday. This is a gracious 
recognition of a noble woman. Choice 
quotations are made from Mrs. Howe's 
writings and speeches, and warm and de- 
served tributes paid to her rare gifts and 
graces. 

The London Missionary Society has, 
during the year, changed its constitu- 
tion, making women eligible to member- 
ship in its executive board, and women are 
elected this year for the first time. 
great argument used in favor of this 
change was the justice of it, since women 
take so active and wise a part in the work 
of the society at home and in foreign 
lands. This organization is the denomina- 
tional Missionary Society of the English 
Congregationalists. 


The | 





At the recent commencement exercises 
of the Southern Female College at La 
Grange, Ga., the question “‘Which has 
done more for the world, Alabama or 
Georgia?” was debated by Alabama and 
Georgia girls. Miss Diaz, of Cuba, and 
Miss Moore, of Indian Territory, addressed 
the Missionary and Clionian Societies of 
the college, and the governor gave the 
diplomas. 

A petition is now in circulation through- 
out the world asking for the separation of 
all governments from the legalization of 
the alcohol and opium trades. Miss Wil- 
lard, president of the World’s W. C. T. U., 
writes that it is not supposed that it will 
produce any strong impression upon any 
government or ruler. The object is rather 
to focus public sentiment. Whatever does 
that is invaluable. 

Mrs. Alice J. White, of Atlanta, Ga., 
is lecturing through the South upon re- 
formed and artistic dress. Her recent lec- 
ture at Atlanta had a large and interested 
audience of ladies. She has left that city 
for Charleston and Savannah. An Atlanta 
paper says: ‘‘Shecould not have chosena 
more fitting vocation than that of bringing 
to her Southern sisters a helpful message: 
while pleasing their eyes and interesting 
their minds at the same time.” 

In the Florida House of Representatives, 
an act has been enrolled for the relief of 
persons confined in the State insane asy- 
ulm by eecuring to them their postal 
rights, 7. e. the right to mail letters to any- 
one they choose. This bill is said to be a 
fac-simile of the one introduced in forty 
other State legislatures at the instance of a 
lady who was confined in an asylum by 
her husband without cause, and remained 
there three years because she could not 
get a letter to her friends in the outside 
world. 

The newly-formed Political Equality 
Club of Warren, O., an outgrowth of the 
State woman suffrage convention recently 
held there, has already sixty members. It 
will hold meetings on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month, and will study 
parliamentary law and discuss such sub- 
jects as particularly interest women, per- 
haps later in the season going into the 
study of current events. At the second 
meeting, June 2, the subject was the laws 
affecting women in Ohio. 

Miss Emily Carter, who for some years 
has taken students of Phillips Academy at 
Andover, Mass., to board, saw the great 
need of a new cottage dormitory. Heading 
a subscription paper with $100, she secured 
$1,630, and aroused an interest which cul- 
mi: ated a few days ago in an enthusiastic 
mass meeting. At this, the desired fund 
of $7,000 was completed, and plans were 
discussed for the re-endowment of the 
academy. Miss Carter was made chairman 
of a committee to have charge of the cot- 
tage fund. 

Mrs. Packson, the newly elected mayor 
of Kiowa, Kan., gave notice to the eight 
or ten ‘‘joints” of the town, which were 
kept open contrary to law, that they must 
close. A deputation, including, it is said, 
the husband of the mayor, waited upon 
her to beg her to connive at the contin- 
uance of the saloons. Mrs. Packson 
answered that her oath of office required 
her to carry out the provisions of the law, 
and that she had not yet been in politics 
long enough to learn how to break her 
word and still be respectable. The saloons 
were closed. 

The Henry Clay Club, of Newport, Ky., 
took into its meeting a spirited letter by 
Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, on ‘‘Women 
and Divorce,” which had appeared in the 
Cincinnati Times-Star. It was read before 
the body, and after discussion a unani- 
mous vote was given extending an invita- 
tion to Mrs. Henry to address them on any 
subject of her own selection. She has 
chosen ‘The Lacking Element in Amer- 
ican Citizenship.” Such athing was never 
heard of before as for a Kentucky woman 
to be invited to become a member and ad- 
dress a society of professional men. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles, at the semi-annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society, May 28, made a logical 
and eloquent answer to the question, ‘‘Can 


the Enfranchisement of Women Help the | 


Church?” She showed that it could not 
fail to increase the influence of thechurch, 
since women constituted three-fourths of 
the church-members. Dr. Capen, presi- 


dent of Tufts College, said he believed in 
utilizing both men and women in the great 
missionary field of the world, with the 
ballot as a means to thisend. Rev. Lorenza 
Haines and Rev. James M. Usher spoke in 
the same strain. 


Dr. Adela McCulloch Knight, who has 
just d‘ed at Vienna, is a real loss to the 
medical profession. An Australian girl 
by birth, she won the Sir Thomas Elder 
prize for physiology at the University of 


she entered the London School of Medi- 
cine for Women and the Royal Free Hos- 
pital. Miss Knight distinguished hereelf 
by winning many honors, and in 1889 was 
appointed resident medical officer at the 
new hospital for women. The Helen 
Prideaux prize, at the London School of 
Medicine for Women, was awarded her a 
year ago. This enabled her to study in 
Vienna, where she has just died at the age 
of twenty-five years. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw was lately invited 
to address the Woman's Club of Detroit, 
Mich. Beirga good deal afraid of woman 
suffrage, they asked her to speak on **Vivi- 
section,” a subject in which the club was 
especially interested at the time, and which 
seemed altogether remote from the obnox- 
ious topic of woman’s rights. But, as all 
roads lead to Rome, so with a thorough- 
going advocate of equal rights all subjects 
lead up to woman suffrage. Miss Shaw 
closed her eloquent address with the em- 
phatic argument that only by adding the 
votes of women to those of humane men 
can the cruelties of vivisection be legally 
and effectually forbidden. 


Ex-Queen Natalie has been expelled 
from Servia by the regents, contrary to 


king, her son, and also contrary to law, as 
she had committed no crime. The first 
attempt to send the Queen away by force 
from Belgrade was foiled by the students, 
who surrounded the carriage in which she 
was being driven away, seized the horses’ 
heads, brought the vehicle to a standstill, 
and loudly cheered the royal prisoner. hey 
then to: k the horses out and dragged the 
carriage back to the Queen’s residence, 
with loud cheers. The prefect, assisted by 


collisions took place between the gendarmes 
and the students in which the gendarmes 
had the worst of it. 


of the morning, the officials finally suc- 
ceeded in capturing the Queen and hurry- 
ing heraway. Great indignation prevails 
among the citizens. 





NEXT SUNDAY’S CONCERT AT THE’ 
HOLLIS. 

The last Sunday evening concert in Boston this 
season will occur at the Hollis Street Theatre 
next Sunday evening, the occasion being for the 
benefit of John H. Stevens, ticket agent, and 
Daniel Sutton and Thomas Gaffey, advertisers. 
Although this is the last, it will not be by any 
means the least pleasing programme offered to 
the Boston public, for a bill full of novelties, fine 


The Hollis has become famed for the excellence 
of its Sunday concerts. The New York Star 


come to Boston specially for this event, and it 
contains most excellent talent, among which may 
be mentioned Fred Emerson Brooks, the Cali- 
fornia poet humorist, and a great favorite with 
the G. A. R.; Miss Nina Bertini, the accom- 
plished prima donna; D. W. Robertson, tumbler- 
onicon and musical sleigh - bell 
Elmer P. Ransom, prestidigitateur and humorist; 
in addition to the above, M. T. Callahan, Bos- 
ton’s popular humorist; Charles Leonard 
Fletcher; Thomas B. Senia, in xylophone selec- 
tions; Miss Jeannette Morris, reader; the boy 





phenomenons, Harry Hamilton and Tommy 
Slynn, in violin and banjo duets; and phono- 
| graphic communications from John Kernell, 
| Jules Levy, Melville Jansen, of Primrose & 
| West's minstrels; W. H. 
| warbler, and Cooper’s celebrated band—a great 


programme indeed. 





| Ir you want a delicious hot drink, try the 
Bouillon, Coffee, Tea and hot Chocolate with 
| whipped cream that Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, 
| serves right through the year. If you prefer a 
| cold drink her Ice Cream Sodas and Soda Lemon- 


| ades are the best in the city. 








You will find a splendid assortment of gloves 
| at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place, suitable for any 
occasion. Be sure and examine them. 


London, at Adelaide, in 1883, and in 1885 ! 





a force of gendarmes, tried in vain to re- | 
gain possession of the Queen, and several | 


But, by seizing | 
an unguarded moment in the smal! hours | 


music and excellent singing will be presented. | 


Concert Company, the best in that State, will | 


performer; | 


Kellog, the bird | 


The Reasons for It, 


There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
‘“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 
resources which have enabled them to preserve for 
years their FairComplexion and charm of Feature. 


B 

E 
PINAULT 

U 

= 
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Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 
friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 
tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, “PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris) 


her own wishes and those cf the young | 


53 Temple Place, Boston, 


- GLOVES 


—FOR— 


Travelling, Weddings aud Receptions 


All the Fashionable Colors and Styles, 


—AT— 


Miss M. F. FISK’S, 
44 Temple Place. 


Dress Reform. 


Combination waist and drawers, well made and 
good material, bust measure from 30 to 40 inclusive, 
three lengths to each size, as follows: 








| Plain hem and tucks on legs, high neck, finished 
| With HAaMbUPZg....cccccccrevee -cerecesevesceess 
| Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, square neck 
| front, finished with Hamburg .oo..se.++++ 00+ 1.00 
| Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, pointed neck, 
| finished with wide Hamburg.........-..eeeee 1.50 
| Low neck, with Hamburg ruffle tucks and Ham- 
burg rule ON LEGS ..0ccccceccceeccccccesccsseses 1,75 


Either of the above may have torchon lace instead 
of Hamburg at same price. 

Ladies’ Combination Gauze Under Suits, high or 
low neck, long or short sleeves, all sizes, each, 3. 

In ordering send bust measure and length from 
waist to knee. 


MRS. A. T, FOGG, - 


194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE JENNESS MILLER MAGAZINE. 
Pa 


THIS great publication 
should be read by every 
woman, old and young, in 
the land, 


It is a magazine devoted 
to heaithful and artistic 
clothing for women and 
children, to subjects of gen- 
eral interest to both sexe 
to the cultivation of physica 
beauty and excellence. and , 
to all of the artistic phases 
s refined and intellectual 

e. 


It employs the best wri- 
ters, and is a correct guide 
to artistic and social culture, 
to the laws of health and 
hygiene in the home,—it 
teaches women to develop 
and enjoy their own possi- 
bilities ob heaith, grace and 
beauty. 

It is now publishing a 
series of articles on Physi- 
cal Culture, running through 
the entire year, which are 
of the greatest importance 
to women. 


The Boston Traveller says: 
“Mrs. Miller makes of this 
p2riodical one that no wom- 
* ancan afford to be without. 
It discusses all matters of 
health, dress and etiquette 
from the most advanced and 
highest ideal stan“ards.” 


Subscription price, $2.50. Single copies, 25c 

THE JENNESS MILLER QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 20- 
page illustrated paper, only 20 cents per year. Single 
copies 5 cents. 


THE JENNESS MILLER PUB. CO., 
363 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


Reval 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


prt rset pic New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art students 
especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 
Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. Take ele- 
vator in Crawley’s Store. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A FANCY. 


BY HELEN T. CLARK. 








Out of the bosom of Silence 
Grow the white blossoms of song; 
Rise the dark weeds of revilence, 
Of envy and. wrong. 


Into the heart of all stillness 
Are gathered again and abate 
Leaf-tumults of anger and shrillness— 
Flame-petals of hate. 





But the flowers of fair speech and sweet singing | 


Are woven by spirits on high, 
To bloom as wreath-melodies ringing 
When discord shall die! 
Northumberland, Pa 


— -~*- 


WILD VIOLETS. 





BY MADELINE 8. BRIDGES. 


They smell of the rain, the sun, and breeze, 

Of the long, cool shadows of cedar trees; 

Of the brook that sings down its mossy ledge; 

Of the bending ferns and the rustling sedge; 

Of velvet mosses that keep the dew; 

And of sweet dead leaves that last year knew. 

They smell of the chill, pure breath of dawn; 

Of wind-swept hillside and sun-swept lawn; 

Of rose-brier hedge and of winding lane, 

And of dreams that will never come back again— 

These wild, pale violets, faint and sweet, 

That we buy in the crowded city street. 
—Puck. 

eee ----—-- 


PURITY. 


BY MARY T. EARLE. 





Uasoiled by human hands, all pure and white, 

On mountain summits lie the wreaths of snow; 
But in the valley, toiling to and fro 

In summer’s fiercest glare of heat and light, 

Are thirsting men, to whom the snow-crowns bright 
Would be but taunts, if, neath the ardent glow, 
They melted not to gushing streams which flow 

To cool and comfort every tired wight. 

Like mountain snow, the purest life would seem 
But useless, distant, mocking with ite gleam 

Our thirsting hearts, if—never touched by love, 
Unglorified by that all-potent light— 

It sent no draught of comfort from above 
To strengthen*those below its shining height. 

—Christian Union. 





*e 


THE ANVIL. 


BY EDWIN RALPH COLLINS. 
Many hours have I stood watching 
By the village blacksmith’s anvil, 
Where upon the glowing metal 

Dealt he blow on blow like rain, 
Forging bolt or bar or horseshoe, 
Turning shear or pruning-sickle, 

Or a link for some great chain. 


How the sparks at each concussion 
Flew in bright and burning showers, 
As the hammer, merry ringing, 
Fell and rose to fall again; 
While beneath it all the anvil, 
Sturdy, strong and firmly seated, 
Never seemed to heed the strain! 


Many men have I seen standing 
Sturdy, strong and firmly anchored, 
While upon them, like the anvil, 
Fell the blows of fate amain; 
Turned they not from searching sorrow, 
Nor the very king of terrors; 
Proudly, steadfast, true in manhood, 
Showed not where a blow had lain. 


++ 
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A TRUST SONG. 


Better a smile than a sigh, dear, 
Better a kiss than a frown; 

Better a look toward the sky, dear, 
Than always be looking down. 





Better in time of trouble 
A song of hope and cheer, 

Than a heart that broods o’er sorrow, 
And makes that sorrow dear. 

The joys we find to-day, dear, 
Perhaps seem poor and small; 

But better a litt e sun, dear, 
Than to have no sun at all. 


Then make the most of the present 
And its little joys, I say; 

For what is here we have, my dear, 
But to-morrow is far away. 


So look in my face, and smile, dear, 
And sing a cheerful song; 
It never is worth our while, dear, 
To help life’s worries along. 
We have love and we have each other, 
And God, who is kind and true; 
And we'll hope for the best, and trust the rest 
fo Him, life’s journey through. 





THE CASE OF MRS. SNOWDEN. 


Farmer Snowden, well fed and ruddy, 
stood at his door one morning, as Holt, 
his nearest neighbor, passed down the 
road. Holt drove a mule so thin and gaunt 
that its bones almost pierced the skin. 
‘The animal staggered under the weight of 
several bags of grain. 

“*Isn’t Jack overloaded a trifle?” Snow- 
den called. 

**No,” said Holt. 
likes it.” 

‘That beats me,’ said Snowden, indig- 
nantly, to his wife. ‘‘How any Christian 
man can work a brate to death, I can’t 
understand! Is my basket ready, mother?” 

Mrs. Snowden hastily finished packing 
the basket of sandwiches and pie for the 
luncheon in the field, and gave it to her 
husband, who followed his haymakers 
down the road. 

The kitchen was in disorder. It was 
scarcely day, but Mrs. Snowden had already 
cooked breakfast for three hungry men. 
The dishes must be washed, a dozen pies 
made, the ironing done, and the house set 
in order. 

She began to work, but stopped pres- 
ently to prepare a delicate breakfast, and 


‘*He’s used to it. He 





arrange it prettily upon a table in the par- | and as the year had hilf expired it was | feeling sure it would require but little ef- 
not deemed expedient to fill the vacancy, | 
but from the small fund on band directly | 


lor. Her daughter, a victim of some ner- 
vous ailment, came down and languidly 
tasted it. 

**] have no appetite,” she moaned. ‘I | 
think perhaps I could eat a bit of broiled | 
chicken.” 

Mrs. Snowden hurried to make ready | 
the new dish. When Laura had eaten it— | 
and she finished every morsel—her mother 
helped her to creep out to the ham- 
mock in the cool shade, brought her a 
book, a fan, a pillow and a dish of fruit. 

Laura spent the morning there, out of sight 
of the kitchen. She was an educated girl, 
fond of painting and all beautiful things. 
She declared that the heat, the cooking und 
the work made her ill. ‘‘Mother had been 
used to it all her life. She never tired of 
it. She liked turmoil.” 

Presently Laura managed to walk as far 
as the post-office, and brought back a let- 
ter. It was from her brother Joe, who 
was ina store in Boston, and was full of 
amusing gossip about parties, club meet- 
ings and concerts. In a postscript Joe | 
said: ‘‘Ask mother if she will make me a 
set of new shirts as soon as possible. It 
does not take her long to run them off on 
the machine, and it saves me some dollars. 
Poor clerks in Boston have to look after 
the pennies.” 

Mrs. Snowden gave a wan smile as she 
received the message. ‘I am glad Joey 
is so saving,” she said; but, as sh? oiled 
her machine for the work, she sighed 
quietly. It was harvest-time. She was 
busy in the kitchen all day. The shirts 
must be made after nightfall. 

Day after day went by. The family and 
the two hired men were fed, the house 
was kept in order, the washing and iron- 
ing were done, Laura was nursed and 
humored—all by the one quiet, gaunt wo- 
man. 

When night came she sat down at the 
machine to make the shirts, with loving 
thoughts of her boy. 

‘“*The doctor says that I need exercise,” 
said Laura, feebly, one day. ‘I shall try 
riding horse-back, I think.” 

Joe, when he received the shirts, merely 
wrote back that ‘‘they were not as neatly 
finished as those in the shops. Mother’s 
machine must be wearing out.” 

He often spent in a supper, given to his 
friends, more money than would have 
bought the shirts. 

When the harvest was done, Farmer 
Snowden congratulated himself on his 
profits. Some of his neighbors, he said, 
hired help in the kitchen during harvest. 
‘But I told them mother undertakes it all 
herself. She is used to work. She likes 
it.” “ 

He took pleasure in abusing Holt, who 
had worked his mule almost to death. But 
when he saw his wife’s face grow more 
lean and sallow each year, it never oc- 
curred to him nor his children to consider 
the drudgery, the dullness, the absence of 
hope, amusement and cheer from her life, 
or to think that they were urging her, step 
by step, each day nearer to her grave. 

In how many farm-houses do you find a 
Mrs. Snowden ?— Youth’s Companion. 
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THE WORK IN NEW YORK. 


SOUTH STOCKTON, N. Y., MAy 24, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The suffrage cause is rapidly gaining 
ground in the State of New York, and 
eleven different bills in the interests of 
women were introduced in the last Legis- 
lature. 

Senator Vedder, in enumerating the most 
important bills introduced, classed the 
Woman School Commissioner Bill as one 
of these. This bill passed the Senate by 
a vote of 21 to 8; went to the Assembly 
where it was introduced by Hon. W. C. 
Clifford and referred to the committee on 
Public Education. The committee seemed 
determined to throttle the measure, but 
after a bitter struggle Hon. James Whip- 
ple succeeded in wresting it from the com- 
mittee and it went to a second reading in 
the Assembly. But, with a large number 
of other important bills, it was crowded 
out at last, and did not come to a vote in 
that body. The Assembly had been thor- 
oughly ‘‘worked” by letter, and the friends | 
of the bill were sanguine of its final pas- | 
sage if it had been given a chance; for all 
agreed in calling it a good and needed 
measure. 

The Executive Board of the N. Y. State 
Suffrage Association, Jean Brooks Green- 
leaf, President, met in Rochester, May 12, 
with six of the general officers present, 
and thirteen counties represented, either 
by letter or by the presence of their 
County Vice-President. The form of 
county and local constif ‘tions used by 
Chautauqua was adopted ‘da quantity 
ordered printed. It w’ ed that all 
county and local suffra, ganizations 
hereafter formed shall be called Political 
Equality Clubs, auxiliary to the N. Y. State 
Suffrage Association, so as to secure a sys- 
tematic plan of work and uniformity of 
action. The resignation of Mary Seymour. 
Howell as State organizer was accepted 








to assist the vice-presidents of such coun- 
ties as were ready for organization. 
Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, vice-presi- 


| dent of Wyoming Co., wants to form a 


County Club the last of July. 

Louise Young Stevens, of Cattaraugus 
Co., is already at work getting her local 
clubs into line, preparatory to a county 
organization. 

Mrs. Julia Curtis, of Onondaga County, 
is willing to begin soon, and Mrs. A. A. 
Allen, of Allegany County, will plan for 
organizing her county the coming autumn. 

Chautauqua County has added two locals 
to her nu mber within the last three months, 
and the twenty-one live active clubs of 
that county are preparing for an enthu- 
siastic and large gathering on the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly Grounds on the 25th 
of July, when, by invitation, Mrs. Zerelda 
Wallace will be present, supplemented by 





the Rev. Anna Shaw, who is a general | 


favorite in the county. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony and Anna Shaw 
will be the speakers of the day at Cassa- 
daga Camp Ground about that time, called 
there by our generous, faithful friend and 
helper, Mrs. Marian Skidmore, whose ef- 
forts and gifts have aided our work so 
much. 

Ever hopeful, and believing that it is 
only through determined and persistent 
effort on our part that justice will ever be 
done us,I am, Faithfully yours, 

EVALINE R. CLARKE. 
Ch. Ex. Com., N. Y. W. S. A. 


+ 


BERNHARDT AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

A recent editorial in the San Francisco 
Argonaut of May 11, 1891, while founded 
upon a righteous indignation at the pan- 
dering to the base and ignoble portions of 
human nature, is so intemperately partisan 
as to demand some reply. While in the 
West, Bernhardt has entertained audiences 
composed of the ‘‘best’” society, and has 
been to some extent féted in return, peo- 
ple agreeing to ignore the woman in favor 
of the artist. As much as any other, the 
present writer deplores the laxity, luxury, 
intemperance, and easy virtue of the day; 
but there are always two sides to the shield, 
and both women and men should remem- 
ber these lines from ‘‘Owen Meredith”: 

66 - + Life, indeed, is not 


The thing we planned it out ere hope was dead; 
And then, we women cannot choose our lot. 


‘‘Much must be borne which it is hard to bear, 

Much given away which it were sweet to keep. 
God help us all, who need, indeed, His care! 

And yet, | know, the Shepherd loves His sheep.” 

In the old countries a Jewess has little 
chance of living an honorable and virtuous 
life, especially if she has gifts and capaci- 
ties that lift her from obscurity, or ambi- 
tions that make her extremely restricted 
path irksome; still worse for herif she be 
born to poverty, and lives in the glittering 
city where vice wears the fairest and costli- 
est robes, smiles triumphant in the highest 
places, and may tread any road that fancy 
chooses. Bernhardt is to be praised that she 
is unremitting in her endeavor to make the 
most of the talents she possesses, and that 
she studies faithfully and well to play the 
parts the stage places before her. The 
private life, joined to the hard labor of her 
profession, may account for her whims 
and her peculiarities, but only the spotless 
have the right to revile her, and they are 
merciful. That her repertoire contains 
plays,the heroines of which are courtesans, 
is the fault of the public that demands 
them, and of the men who write them. 

The Arjonaut knows, if he stops to think, 
that the public is composed of men who 
think it no shame to take wife, daughter, 
or friend to the theatre, without heed to 
the play, only that it shall be interesting, 
or exciting, or in vogue, or afford a strong 
part to a famous ‘'star.”” What woman has 
ever written a play the tendency of which 
is immoral? Surely it was in prehistoric 
times if it was written, since all our sins 
have been so conspicuously pointed out 
by our lords that this could not otherwise 
have escaped their attention. To be sure, 
we have had little’ opportunity to write 
anything save love- letters, even to the 
time of Harriet Martineau, who was 
obliged to keep some sewing on the table, 
ready to be tossed over her manuscript at 
the slightest suspicion of the approach of 
a caller, lest she should be caught in her 
unwomanly occupation and disgrace a re- 
spectable family. 

The Argonaut tells us we have no com- 
posers of the female sex, and heads his 
list of men with Mendelssohn, whose 
gifted sister was obliged to let her music 
come from the press as the work of her 
brother and bearing his name. Moreover, 
a second Mendelssohn, Mozart or Beetho- 
ven is still to be sought in the male sex. 
**Man is his own star,”’ but woman is only 
what man has allowed he- to be. A few 
women have insisted upon doing something 
outside the usual course, and the men 
have good-naturedly allowed it, trusting 








| they would soon tire of the attempt, and 














fort to end the farce when the masters 
pleased. Alas! the unfortunate creatures 
not only persisted in their course after 
patience ceased to be a virtue, but brought 
up their sons and daughters in the same 
foolish and reprehensible way of thought 
as themselves, or served to the children of 
less misguided (hence husbanded) females, 
as models, since they had none of their 
own to corrupt. Even the courteous fol- 
lower of Jason thinks Harriet Hosmer 
should be called ‘‘Mrs.,’’for politeness’ sake 
evidently, since at her age it is a pity she 
should be without even the semblance of 
a protector. Possibly her thanks should 
be given the compositor. Miss Hosmer is 
ranked with Vinnie Ream (whose name he 
thinks is Rean) instead of Anne Whitney, 
perhaps because he grudges the Bay State 
two women sculptors. 

Again, the Argonaut notes that Rome 
only yielded to the barbarian hordes ‘after 
wealth and luxury had invaded its army 
and corrupted its senate.’ Neither army 
nor senate was composed of women, hence 
it seems a trifle irrelevant to use the fall 
of Rome as a warning example for women. 
Of course it is praiseworthy that one is not 
a “‘respecter of persons,” and has courage 
to denounce the folly and wickedness of 
the rich in spite of the glamour of wealth ; 
since he who stands in a high place must 
perforce guide those who are less advan- 
tageously situated, and if he slight virtue 
in favor of vice, the lesson will soon be 
learned that expediency is the only good. 
No girl with a virtuous father and mother, 
seeing such a play, desires to imitate the 
heroine; she sees that an asp may be con- 
cealed in other baskets than those of figs, 
and she learns that “the wages of sin is 
death.”’ But how if the father be one who 
hesitates at nothing so long as the curtain 
of silence and secrecy shields him? What 
may not be the inheritance of the daugh- 
ter? 

In hedging on the race, some famous 
women are mentioned who are usually 
praised, and they are compared with others 
whom honorable men usually execrate; 
surely not ‘Josephine, wife of the first 
Napoleon,” but Maria Louisa, belongs in 
the latter list! And is not Charlotte 
Cushman worthy to be named among 
women who, though actresses, yet have 
‘loved honor more?” 

Tn the same paper, the dramatic critic is 
fired to enthusiasm over a scene in Bern- 
hardt’s ‘Jeanne d’Arc.”’ Such plays are 
not the ones that have the longest run or 
draw the largest houses. Moral plays do 
not afford the opportunity for a gorgeous 
stage setting, as a general thing. Virtue 
seldom can dress in sumptuous apparel. 


In business, it is the unscrupulous who | 


are successful, unless Chance should step 
in and point out a gold mine or an oil 
well. 

Is the reading of Shakespeare forbidden 








in our schools and colleges, or to our girls? | 


‘“*Antony and Cleopatra” is not quite a 
sealed book, nor yet one written by a 
woman—not even paralleled by another 
author! 

The Argonaut aiso says: ‘*Praxiteles, 
the Greek sculptor, lives in history by 
reason of his art, while Phryne. . . is only 
remembered ... by the work of the illus- 
trious sculptor.”” Were there no libertines, 
there would be no courtesans! Pray, how 


much better than Phryne was her lover, | 


who used her beauty as a model for the 
statue to be placed before the eyes of guile- 
less youths and maids? If Praxiteles, or 


Canova, the lover of Pauline Bonaparte, | 


came to San Francisco, would not the 
most virtuous do him honor? 


If the Abbé | 


Liszt,—the priest false to his vows, the | 
disciple false tothe teachings of his mas- | 


ter Jesus, the Christ, whose daughter was 


divorgegd from Von Bulow and married 


Wagner,—if Liszt had come to play his 
famed music to a Western audience, or 
to any audience the world over, would 
not the best people have f¢:ed him living 
and honored him dead? 

Let men demand only pure books, music, 
statues, pictures, plays, and none other 
will be offered. 

No double standard of morals! Right is 
right, wrong is wrong, for men as well as 
for women. M. M. Kast. 


++ 
+++ 


TOBACCO VERSUS BRAIN AND MUSCLE. 


EVANSTON, ILL. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


Dr. Seaver, of Yale College, physi- 


cian and professor of athletics, is a man | 


of science who follows scientific methods 
in investigation. He has been for eight 


years observing the effects of tobacco- | 


smoking upon the bodies and minds of 
Yale students, and he has just published a 
remarkable budget of statistics. He in- 
forms the public that the students who 
smoke are inferior in physical vigor and 
mental ability to thore who do not. He 
says the smokers have less lung power 
than the non-smokers, less chest capacity, 


| for rooms may be made to 


smoking habit is disadvantageous to schol- 
arship. Of those students who within a 
given time have received honorary ap- 
pointments, only five per cent. were smok- 
ers. His demonstrations appear to be in- 
fluencing the minds of the Yale students. 
The doctor is able to report that seventy 
per cent. of the senior class do not smoke, 
that the leading athletes do not smoke, and 
that not a single candidate for the rowing 
crew is a smoker. Young America, ath- 
letic, intellectual and ethical, may well 
ruminate upon the Yale statistics. 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


HUMOROUS. 


Bragg (pompously)—Sir, I am a self- 
made man! Flagg—I dare say; you look 
like the kind of a man you'd be apt to 
make.—Life. 


Almost everybody in this unselfish 
world takes a keen interest in having his 
neighbors keep their back yards clean.— 
Somerville Journal. 


Dining out is not without its infelicities. 
It’s a dog’s life to be obliged to get up on 
your hind legs and speak for your dinner 
wherever you go.—Boston Transcript. 


“It is no use telling you to look pleas- 
ant,” said the photographer to the pretty 
young lady. “for you cannot look any- 
thing else.” And his scheme worked 
beautifully.— Philadelphia Record. 


Rory—What do yez think of me parrot, 
Pat? Pat—I loike the green tail of him. 
But I warn yez, if he turns that orange 
jowl at me too mony times, I'l] be obliged 
to spile him.—Harper’s Bazar. 


Willie’s composition on soap: “Soap is 
a kind of stuff made into nice-looking 
cakes that smell good and taste awful. 
Soap juice always tastes the worst when 
you get it in your eye. My father says 
the Eskimose don’t never usesoap. I wish 
I was a Eskimose.”—Chicago Tribune. 


P. T. Barnum used to say in his homely, 
shrewd way that “the word ‘humbug’ is 
derived from the flight of a beetle—a hum- 
bug—something serious but blundering, 
and ending in nothing.” What Mr. Bar- 
num did not know about humbugs was 
not knowable, ergo, we suppose this defini- 
tion must stand.— Congregationalist. 


Charlie W., aged four, had two pets—a 
canary and a cat. One unlucky day the 
door of the cage was left open, and the cat 
was caught in the act of swallowing the 
last morsel of poor birdie. Little Charlie 
gazed at the cat a few moments in sorrow- 
ful meditation, then suddenly queried, 
‘‘Mamma, will Kitty sing now?”—Hous2- 
keeper’s Weekly. 








Bors and girls from Maine remember John- 
son's Anodyne Liniment. Now don’t deny it. 





SUBSCRIRERS WANTED for the Biography 





of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
now completed, and has been printed by subserip 
tion. The Biography is written in the interests of 
Miss Carroll, and compiled trom family and Con- 
gressional records. It may be ordered from the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass., at $1.10 
per copy. 
’ 

NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


-AND-— 


VISITORS’ BUREAD, 


ii WEST {8th ST. 
(Formerly 24 Union Sq. and 4 East 42d St. 
* Lady Guides provided at 
The ae short notice. 


\ Visitoas Shopping Orders promptly 
\y executed. 





Strangers met on arrival at 
Station if desired, 


ar Travelling Alone. 


. Ladies’ Restaurant, 
Charges moderate. 


Price-List of Rooms at No. 11 W. 18th St.: 








2d floor front, 2,00 for one, $3.50 for two. 
“6 back, 150° ee 250 ** oe 
3a ** “ andfront, 10“ “ om) * 

*  largehallroom, 14) “ “ in“ 
4th “ two large rooms, 125 * Qo5 Ms 
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“ “ “ - ad » “ rv 

al 


“ 1 
"75 ts 1 

REFERENCES: Rev. Edward Everett H 
Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New Y« 
Send for Circular, 





A pamphlet of information and ab- 
stract of the laws, Showing How to 
Obtain Patents, Caveats, Trade 


Marks, Copyrights, sent free. 
Address MUNN ac 
361 Broadway, 
New Yor 








THE BLYNMAN, 


Formerly the CRESCENT BEACH, 
Magnolia, Mass. 


Seagon of 1891 will begin June 15th. Applications 


WARREN F. KNOWLTON, Proprietor. 


or to 
AMANDA S. PERKINS, Manager. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD 





Published im the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


less bodily weight, and are of less height. 
He says the muscular nervous power of 
the smokers is noticeably less than that of 
the non-smoking students. He says the 
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BETTER CAR SERVICE 
The Electric System What is Needed to 
Remedy the Defects of the Present 
Service.—President Whitney Ex- 
plains the Question of 
Running Expenses. 


An interesting meeting of the Dorchester In- 
provement Union was held at the house of the Old 


Dorchester Club, Field’s Corner, last Thursday 
evening, at which the subject of better street 


facilities formed the text of the 
evening’s discussion. President H. M. Whitney 
of the West End Co. had been invited to address 
the gentlemen present on the subject, and after 
being introduced by W. B. Bird of the executive 
committee, spoke as follows :— 
Dorchester : 


transportation 


It always gives me 
a body of 


Gentlemen of 
very great pleasure to come before 
business men, who are desirous or willing to look 
at this transportation question in a business way, 
who are willing to consider its difficulties, and 
what is necessary to be done, if anything can be 
done, to remedy the evils that the community is 
suffering under. Summoned to the legislature this 
year to defend the rights of my corporation from a 
variety of attacks, I come myself to know 
something more about this transportation question 
than I did before. I to know and 
appreciate, as never before, what the real relations 
are between the transportation company and the 
social life of every community which it reaches. It 


have 


have come 


was urged before the legislative committee that 
there were in other parts of the world transporta- 
tion systems which did more for cities in the pay- 
meut of taxes than did the transportation system 
of the West End Street Railway Co.; and it was 
inferred that the system of transportation was alike 
favorable to the community. But, upon inquiry, 
what was the fact? The fact is that nowhere in 
the wide world do the people receive so much for 
their 5 cents asin this community around the city 
of Boston. The transportation system of Berlin or 
of any German city, or of any city in Great Britain 
or in France, provides a single fare for a distance 
amile and a half, and the lowest fare 
distance 


of a mile or 
upon any of these lines is 244 cents for a 
not exceeding a mile and a half. 

The 
a penny amile, and a penny is 2 cents. 


fare on the English system is not less than 
Now, as 
the average distance which the lines to this section 
come is about five miles, it follows that, 
according to the principle of the English or German 
the fare of this district would be 10 cents 
Yet the fact is that the wages, and 
all the expenses of transporting people, are only 
about one-half what they are here. 


of the city 


systems 


instead of 5. 


rhe wages of 
conductors and drivers in Germany are 60 cents a 
day. We pay the conductors and drivers on our 
electric lines 22.25 a day, and our horse-car drivers 


Our Better Wages. 

I do not need go into any explanation to this 
intelligent company to show that it is impossible to 
carry people the same distance, with the wages we 
pay, for what they are carried with the wages that 
are paid abroad; but I say, notwithstanding the 
fact of this great difference in wages and the great 
the service, the 


the cost of ave 





difference in 
distance to which people are carried in this city, in 
comparison with that of any city of which I have 


age 


any knowledge—and I have investigated very care- 
fully the systems of the wide world—the average 
distance to which people are carried here is twice 
as great as it is in any other city that I know. 
Well, how can it be done? Why, it cannot be done 
in any other way except that the car at times be 
crowded. And the difficulty of this problem to-day 
is this, that the people are living farther and farther 
every year from the centre of business, and it costs 
more and more to carry people from their homes to 
their places of business and back again. 

You cannot run a horse-car any more than you 
can run a carriage two miles for the cost of one; 
and if you are five miles from the city hall it costs 
five times as much to carry you here as it would to 
Dover street or to a point within the one mile limit 
from city hall. I desire to put before this 
evening the real situation, and that, I believe, is the 
first step in procuring your aid to help the solution 
of the question. I have here the expenses of the 
West End Street Railway for the last seven months 
of the division known as the third division, and I 
presume every gentleman here who lives in Dor- 
chester knows what that division comprises. It 
comprisés all the ears that run from Upham’s 
corner, from Neponset, from Meeting House Hill, 
Park street, Ashmont and all the places over here in 
this district. 

Now the actual cost of running this division for 
the last seven months has been $201,071.41. That 
does not allow a single cent for dividend or taxes or 
anything else of that kind. We have simply paid 
out for provender, for wages to the conductors, 
drivers and hostlers, and for the repairs of track 
and other expenses on this division alone, #201 ,071.- 
41, and we have received from all the cars that run 
from this division, including the fare of everybody 
that has got upon the car from the time it left its 
Starting point to its destination and back again, 
crediting it with all the local travel from one end of 
the line to the other, $195,425.00. That is every 
single cent of money that the West End Street 
Railway Company has received for the last seven 
mouths from the traffic in this district, and it has 
absolutely taken not only every cent of that money, 
but 25,048 more has been paid out for the purpose of 
furnishing you this transportation. That, I say, is 
without a single cent for dividends, or interest upon 
the plant, or for taxes or anything else of that kind. 


you 





Taxes on the Dorchester Property. 
Because this matter 


ty feels it is 


Now, what are our taxes? 
is that on 
You aud the citizens of Dorchester must 
have something to say about it. The taxes that we 
shall have to pay on this Dorchester property alone, 
the property engaged in this transportation busi- 
ness for the last seven months is 310,559.02. We 
have therefore made an actual loss within the last 
seven months, after paying the taxes, in transport- 
ing these, your people, to and from the city of 
Boston, and crediting you with the fares of every 
person that has boarded the cars from one end of 
the line to the other, of 316,507.34. That is the rate 
of 328,205.40 for the year. 

Now, gentlemen, these are facts, and I am going 
to ask your association to appoint a committee to 
come to our office and verify them. I will place in 
the hands of this committee this evening the actual 
expenses that we have paid out; and, if you desire, 
you can come to our office and verify them. These 
figures are not made up for this meeting to-night; 
they are taken from the monthly accounts that are 
presented to me every month, and there is not a 
cent in here for any legislative expenses or any- 
thing of that kind. It is simply and solely the 
legitimate cost of the business. What does this 
signify? Why, the distance from here to Boston 
and back again, the average distance that your 
people are carried, is about 10 miles for a round 


of taxes which the ci 


wronged, 





| that sum? 


| portion. 
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trip. fo be exact, the average distance of the can 


round trip from all this district is 9.37 miles, that is, 
4.68 miles for a trip each way. The absolute cost, 
as [ have stated it here, including what we 
now to pay for taxes, is If you 
figure it as 10 miles for a round trip, it costs about 
3 to run a car from here to Boston and back again 


have 


30.25 cents a mile. 


each trip that is run; and if we are to receive 7 per 
cent. upon the money invested, it costs about 33.70 
to run a car from here to Boston and back again. 
Well, what does that mean? How many people 
must we carry in a car each way in order to pay 
Why, of course, we must receive one- 
half of 83.70, which is 31.85 for each trip between 
this general district and the city proper; and if we 
receive 5 cents for each passenger,—that means we 
must carry 37 passengers in every car that is run, 
37 passengers each way, all the time, in order to 
get back the expense and 7 per cent. upon the money 
invested. Phat is 
the fact about it. 

You cannot run horse-cars to this general district 
and get 7 per cent. upon the money unless you carry 
upon every trip that is run 37 passengers each way, 
and of course that means if there are but 22 seats in 
a car, that there must be 15 people standing in each 
car all the time; but as itis impossible that travel 


Now a car seats but 22 persons. 


should be so exact, of course it follows that some 

cars must be more crowded still, and that, I appre 

hend, is the faet. 
Cars Must Be Crowded. 

Now, you see that costing 30.25 cents for each 
mile that is run, or #5 for a round trip, in order to 
receive back the absolute cost of doing this work 
we must carry thirty passengers in a car each way 
all day. that be done, and it 
follows that cars are more or less crowded at dif- 
ferent hours of the day, and there is no help for it. 
IT cannot prevent it; it is utterly impossible under 
What have you received? I say 


Of course, cannot 


these conditions. 
that it has cost 50.25 cents, including the taxes, for 
every car that is run in this district to pay the abso 
lute expenses of this district, and we have carried 
on the average only twenty-six for cach trip from 
all this district. 

We run 
they have been at different hours of the day, and 
yet, notwithstanding that fact, which I know is 
disagreeable and for which I have 
miuke, these cars are not run at a price nor with a 


have the cars crowded, as I am aware 


sufficient number of people even to pay expenses. 


If the experience of the next five months is to be 


the experience of the last seven, the result will be 
that this line will have cost the West End Railway 
#30,000, and not a cent of income, mind 


single cent on the investment, but the absolute 


outgo of this district will be 330,000, And who 
pays it? Why, of course, it must be paid from 
other sections of the road. Now, that being the 


case, I believe you gentlemen of Dorchester do not 
desire that the West End Street Railway Company 
or anybody else shall do your business at less than 
You are all business men, and you expect, 
not 


cost. 
when you buy transportation or anything else, 
only to pay the cost of the thing, but a fair profit. 
That is exactly what any one of you expects in his 
The not do that 
not do business 


own business. man who does 
can 

Now what is the fact with reference to this street 
car business? Why, it follows that either you must 
put 33 per cent. more people upon the cars than at 
present, or you must shorten the lines in that pro- 


Instead of carrying people 4.48 miles you 


long. 


must carry them 31-5 miles. There are but two 
alternatives, cither an increase of fares and reduc- 
tion of wages, neither of which is possible, or a 





shortening of the lines or a further crowding of the 
Phat is the problem, and that is the reason 
why, appreciating the difficulties of the situation, I 
have labored so earnestly to persuade the legislature 


cars. 


of this year to give us a remedy. 
The Electric System the Remedy. 
rhere is a system which can remedy all this, but 
it takes money to do it, and that system is the 
electric We tind that we run the 
electric system cheaper than the horse-car system. 


system. can 
I am happy to say that we have run the electric 
system during the month of April at a less cost by 7 
cents a mile than the horse cars. 

We can run the big electric cars for 7 cents a mile 
less than the horse cars, and what does that mean 
to this community? Why, that simply means that 
we can furnish you cars seating 34 people instead of 
cars that seat 22 people, and that, in the operating 
expenses of these cars, we can make a saving over 
horses, and that is the only solution of this prob- 
lem. You reduce the cost of running the cars, and 
you increase the size of the cars. That is the solu- 
tion, and that is the only solution of this question; 
and if I were president of the West End Street 
Railway Co. and saw no solution of this kind, I 
should have desired to resign my office long ago, 
because I know how, day by day, the inconveniences 
of the horse-car system thicken. I know how 
dissatisfied,the communities in every section are, 
but I know that whatever solution comes must 
come by the inflexible laavs of trade, and if there is 
no system under which it can be done for 5 cents, 
then it cannot be done at all. That is the reason I 
have said to the people ou the hill this winter that 
I desired that they should put this corporation in a 
condition in which it can command the capital 
necessary to do this business. And what have I 
asked? Why, I have simply asked what 


| of you gentlemen ask in every business transaction 


that he makes, and that is that some security be 
given for the investment. 

I have alarmed, and I think properly 
alarmed, at the attacks that have been made upon 


been 


my corporation, in which your own representatives 


are not wholly innocent. As much as I respect Mr. 


| Carruth, and as much as I appreciate the support 


that he has recently given this bill of ours, 








no apology to | 


you, hot a! 


every one | 


for | 


| which I thank him, I know that when this winter | 


| munity, and I 


| are carried in the car to pay this tax. 


commenced he did not appreciate this transporta- 
tion problem as he does to-day. 
has changed his mind. I know that when we first 
went before that legislative committee there was 
hardly a man on it that understood this problem. 
I hardly did myself. 

Three Hundred Dollars Tax on Every 

Car. 

I was not aware until I came to investigate it 
how closely allied this great transportation system 
is with the social life and prosperity of all this com- 
did 
examine it, what heavy taxes we now pay. Why, 
we shall pay this year a tax of $270,000 without any 
of the additional tax asked for by the cities and 
towns, and what does that mean? That means that 
we pay a tax of 3300 on every car that we run. 
For every car that we run, whether it pays us or 
not, we pay the State already a tax of 2300; and 
what does that mean? That means that for every 
car that goes from Upham’s Corner and back again 
there is a tax of 15 cents; and what does that mean? 
That means for every car that is run three persons 
And what 
does that mean, still more to the laboring man and 
the man who is desirous of having a seat? Why, 
it means simply, that unless there is sufficient room 
for must stand in order that tax 


him, he the 


not realize, until I came to | 


I believe that he | 





be paid. We have got to pay it, and on ever 


“< 


ear that goes all over this road we carry from one 
to three line to pay this tax. 
And that 


A great hue and cry has arisen over all this State 


persons upon every 
is not thought to be sufficient. 

that the street transportation companies should be 
taxed even more. Now, you gentlemen here know 
the tax You 
know perfectly well, if the taxes are increased, that 
rhe people who ride must pay 


perfectly well from whom comes. 
you must pay them. 
the tax, and if you stand by and see the corporation 
compelled to pay a higher tax, it is you who suffer 
Especially is it true of the people 


who live in the suburban districts, because it is in 


in proportion. 


those districts that it is hardest to make any money, 
and as it is unfair to make one section pay for the 
transportation of another section, of course the 
people who live in the 
the increased cost. 

This matter of taxation is so important that I 
wish tore-state what it practically means. It means 
that for every car that runs from this third division, 
this Dorchester district, to the centre of 
and back again, three seats are reserved for the tax- 


further sections must bear 


the city 
gatherers; and the contention on the part of the 
people who are opposed to us is that there should 
be still three more reserved. 
the laboring men or women, tired with their day’s 
work, and desiring a seat or a comfortable place in 
the car, would approve such It dis 
criminates against the carriages of the poor, and if 
they really understood the question, they would say 


Do you suppose that 


an injustice? 


to those of their leaders who are endeavoring to 

inflame their minds against 

* Avaunt, and quit our sight.” 
The People’s Battle, Too. 

Now, I desire to get this thing fairly and squarely 

that I 

interested 


the corporation 


before your minds, because it is your battle 
um fighting as wellas my own. You are 
as wellas I, and I tell you that I cannot fight this 
battle alone, and I cannot fight it at all without 
your help. I battling here to the 
social position of the city of Boston and its suburbs. 
I know there is not so important a factor in all this 
question as the transportation question, and Iam 


an preserve 


endeavoring to shape a policy which shall enable us 
to give you the best transportation at the cheapest 
cost. Now, is there anything unreasonable in this? 
When a man comes to you and desires to borrow 
“What security 
and what does he say? Why, he 
Ile does not ask you 
does not 


money, What do you say to him? 
do you give?” 
submits his security to you. 
to trust him without some security. He 
say to you, “Oh, let me 
pay you, perhaps, and perhaps I won't, but still I 
will do the best I ean for you, and if I cannot pay 
you a certain rate of interest, I will pay you some. 
thing or other, and I will give you back the princi- 
pal if I feel like it.” 
that the West End Street Railway Co. has asked of 
the legislature at any time is that they shall so fix 
the bill that the money which you cesire to have 
invested in the transportation ») your 
district shall be made secure. 

Supposing now that I were to come to your 
citizens to-night and this: “It will require 
#300,000 or 3500,000 to put the electric system into 
this district. I can find men to put this system in, 
if you will agree that their investment may be 
secure. We will do anything you wish to have us. 
We will give you all the service that we can with 
the most economical management. We will extend 
If you desire to have 


have the money, I will 


That is not business, and all 


stem to 


say 


the lines as you desire them. 
a cross-town line, as your president has said, we 
will put it in. We will allow you to say what shall 
be done with the investment with only this reserva- 
tion, that we shall not be asked to do anything 
which shall impair our ability to earn a dividend or 
affect the security.” 

What is there unfair about that? And that is 
everything that the West End Street Railway has 
asked of the legislature, and my friend Mr. West, 
who is here, I believe will corroborate that state- 
ment—at least, that is all that the West End Co. 
It simply desires that it shall be made 
secure in its investment, because that is the con- 
dition precedent to doing anything at all. Butif it 
be said, as it was said in the early part of the 
session, that there should be no security, that the 
city already has the right and should continue to 
have the right of revoking every location that we 
have, and absolutely destroying our property, what 
can you expect? You would not expect people, in 
the threats like that authorized 
sources, to continue to make Of 
course you would not. 

The Legislative Question. 

Now, I say that this question of what the legisla 
ture shall do I would submit to any half-dozen busi- 
ness men in this association with great pleasure, 
for if I know myself and the desires of the corpor- 
ation it is simply that, and nothing more; and I 
tell you, gentlemen of Dorchester, that I cannot do 
anything for you unless that condition of things is 
' I cannot go to my friends who have 


desires. 


from 
investments. 


Tuce ol 


brought about. 
money to lend and ask them to give me the money 
to expend in cross-town lines, or to put in electric 
service, if at the same time, your representatives in 
the city hall or the legislature are to say that we 
shall have no security whatsoever; and the time has 
gone by when money can be had without security. 

This is a condition of things that demands the 
very earnest consideration, not only of this associ- 
ation of gentlemen, but of association of 
gentlemen throughout the suburban districts of the 
city of Boston; for I think I do not exaggerate the 
importance of this subject when IT say that there is 
nothing that compares with it before this commu 
nity. It is philanthropy and charity and public 
spirit rolled all into one. And what can 
Why, you can simply investigate this ques 
tuke the bill and look it over 


every 


you do 
to-day? 
tion for yourselves; 


and see what it gives us, and there is not a fair- | 


minded man here, in my judgment, who will 
say that there is a single provision of that bill 


' 








| 








| 
| 


which is unfair; and if there is anything about it | 


that is unfair or impolitic, or against public policy, 
I do not desire it. That is my position, and I am 
glad, on the whole, that this question has gone to 


the commission. 


The legislature was not sufficiently informed to 4 


deal with the question, and there was too much 
politics in it. There were too many cheap politi- 
cians strutting their brief hour before the public 
guze, and too many walking delegates, whose am- 
bition it was to elevate themselves by talking about 
“monopoly” and “ great corporation,” to whom 


the settlement of this vexed question would mean | 


robbing them of their stock in trade to let the bill 
pass. That was all the trouble. That committee 
knew the bill was a proper one. It was as able a 
committee as any committee ever in the Massachu- 
setts legislature, and almost every member of that 
committee came, in my judgment, prejudiced 
against the corporation; but the most of them 
were honest men and brave men, and they reported 
a bill which, in their judgment, was right, because, 
when they came to look this question squarely and 
fairly in the face, and saw its relation to this com- 
munity and every community in this city, they 
could not do anything different from what they have 


done. 
Concluded on Eighth Page.) 
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Whittier Souvenir Spoon |— 


Patent applied for). 


We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
venir Spoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 
living poet, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 
relief, his Amesbury home, and “The Captain's 
Well,” made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will 
bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac-simile. They 
are made in «sterling silver only, of good weight. 
We feel sure that it will meet the approval of his 
many friends throughout the nation. We appead 
the following letter from Mr. Whittier: 
DANVERS, 12TH Mo., 22, 1890, 

DEAR FRIEND :— 

{am preqaed with the idea of the spoon, and 
hope it will please my friends generally. I shall 
speak for four of them. I am truly thy friend, 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 
They will be sold singly or in sets, as follows: 





Tea Spoons.......++.+-. $2.00 

” ” gold bow 2.50 

Orange Spoon... ...... 2.25 
- “ gold bo evcsceee BO “OR 





The price of spoon having head in relief will be 
$1.00 extra, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any 
address. For five cents additional we will ensure 
safe delivery. Address, 


H. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 





BOARD IN 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doors from B’dway. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Permanent and transient board 
prices. 
places of amus<-ment. 


; at reasonable 
Location central to largest retail stores and 
Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


3ryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
eradyate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
sreek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, includ- 
ing Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, History 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, an 

lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr, Sar- 
ent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value $450) 
n Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and Biology. 
For Programme, address as above. 


COWLES “ii"datinoah St. Boston. 2” 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instractors, 


’ ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DeE.I4 C, RICH. 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipmentand in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above, » M. COWLES, 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College, 
Jn all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children, 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of, Miss LuCY WHEELOCK. 
{, Catalogues on! application. (oy ..« Sew ER 


[t-: No. 259 Boylston Street.-2 














THE 
STEVENS 


DISH 
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METROPOLITAN HOTEL, | 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Most conveniently located to the business centre 
of any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by 
horse-cars from all railway stations and steamer | 
andings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 








Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Food or Beef Extract in the market, 


The nourishing and prenashening, qualities 
of this Food wili especially be noticed in PLU LMON.- 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP.- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. 
Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

Goopwin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 

druggists. 


REDER’S RAW FOOD WAFERS. 


Palatable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is equal to 2 Teaspoonsful of our FOOD. 

These Wafers are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
without Danger by the Feeblest Person because 
they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 





lieving POWER in all THROAT troubles. 
CHILDREN will like them and the grown - ay 
will find them a most delicious CONFECTION. 


10 CENTS A BOX. 


REFINED FOOD CoO., 
468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to 4 P. M.) 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. ‘The only one that 


is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 





Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices, also $1,000 in Gold 
offer sent free on application. If no 


agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 
Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASHING 
MACHINE CO,, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AGENTS WANTED 
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The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


PHYSICIANS ald SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Next Term commences Oct. 7th, 1891. 
Circular or Catalogue. . 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send fora 





YWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes frcm 
Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Clasel. 


cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full 


particulars address 
WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 





Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October Ist, 1891. Three 

ears’ graded course of seven months. Lecturee, 
el and Practical Laboratory Work offer ever 
eestaaty for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


SarabA. Colby, M.D, Esther W. Taylor M.D. 


‘OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPE#CIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues Sty .eae weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
articulars or Annual Announcement address the 
secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May 
1891. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 














Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dsan, 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 


OUR MESSACE, 


Official Organ of the Massachusetts W.C, T. U. 
Published monthly at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
MISS E. P. GORDON, Lditor. 
MRS. E. M. EVERETT, Associate Editor. 


TERMS : One copy, per year, 25 cents. 
Any one sending a list of ten new subscribers will 
receive the paper for one year free of charge. 
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BETTER CAR SERVICE. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
Unprejudiced Men. 

Now, I have no fear personally for the result. I 
am perfectly willing to submit this question to any 
six or eight unprejudiced men. [ should be per- 
fectly willing to sit down with any six men of your 
association and agree upon what would be just and 
proper for the road to do in this district, and I 
should only ask that the security be made such as 
you yourselves would ask in any business transac- 
tion. This bill imposed the onerous condition that 
would compel us to build tracks whether we would 
or not, if, in the judgment of the railroad commis- 
sioners, we could do so without impairing the 
security. No such provision as that ever existed 
before, and it was put into this bill. But I oughtto 
state, in answer to that, we have no objections, 
provided the security is not impaired; but the ques- 
tion which started this discussion originally was 
whether the road should not pay larger taxes to the 
city of Boston. 

Well, I have always held, and hold to-day, that 
the road is entitled to every bit of security that it 
gets under that bill without any additional taxes, 
and my position will be consistent with that from 
first to last, and the more I investigate this question 
the more clear I am that that position is sound. 
Every car that we run to-day pays $300 to the State 
or to the city, and that is enough. Why should you 
pay taxes? Why should the people of the city be 
taxed anything more than that? You pay this tax 
—the people that ride pay the tax, either directly or 
in the want of proper accommodations, which they 
might have excepting for the tax; and what sense 
is there in asking people who ride to pay an addi- 
tional tax that no other corporation pays? This is 
an iniquitous thing, and the position of the corpor- 
ation must be, and your position must be, that this 
corporation shall be taxed like any other corpora- 
tion—that thus far and no farther shall it go. 

What will be the inevitable cost of putting in the 
electric system? Why, the cost of putting in that 
system is about $10,000 a car. I mean, including 
the power plant and the tracks, and the car itself, 
the average cost of putting in that car is about 
$10,000. Well, the increased taxes which the road 
must pay on the stock to-day all over the road will 
be such that it will probably cost $450 or $500 for 
every car that is run, and we must carry from 


Upham’s Corner and back again five persons, per- | 


haps, to pay that tax; but that is not considered to 
be enough. The city comes in and desires you to 
pay some more. 

Now I have consented, I originally consented this 
winter to the payment of an additional tax, simply 
and solely for the reason that I desired to be free 
from these annual attacks. They cost money; they 
take all my time; it is impossible for me to give 
any attention to the real business of the corpora- 
tion, for, for six months in the year I am compelled 
to dance attendance at the State House, and almost 
for the other six I am getting ready to meet the 
attacks, so that I haven’t any time; and it takes 
money. 

The Citizen’s Duty. 

We employ lawyers, we use newspapers, and we 
spend a great deal of money, and it was simply and 
solely because I felt it for the interest of the cor- 
poration to be freed from attacks that I consented 
to anything additional. But it is a mistake; it is 
wrong; it ought not to be done; and this associa- 
tion, if it realizes the importance of this question, 
will stand as a unit in opposition to any tax what- 
soever, except the ordinary tax of other corpora- 
tions in the State. I tell you that it is your interest 
to do it; it is your duty to do it. 

You owe it to yourselves and your wives and your 
children, and everybody that comes after you in 
this district, to see to it that the best system of 
transportation is obtained that can be obtained for 
the money, and that it shall be left as free of taxes 
as it is possible for it to be left. You cannot refuse 
to pay your equal share of the tax; but the theory 
that you must pay anything more; that you must, 
because you ride in a horse-car, pay*more than the 
man who rides in his carriage, is not only nonsense, 
but is outrageous. 

Now, I am sorry to be obliged to say to this asso- 
ciation to-night that we cannot put the electric 
system into this district this year. If our bill had 
been passed and we had been given this security 
which my friend here fought for and voted for, we 
could have gone confidently to work and obtained 
the money, and spent the millions of dollars neces. 
sary to put in this service. We are ourselves de- 
sirous of doing it, because if we could put the elee- 
tric system in here, instead of losing $30,000 we 
should make $50,000 or $75,000. It is for our inter- 
est to doit. Instead of making a loss, we should 
make a profit. 

We could not only take this property which is 





| in it. 


| this problem for you. 


genuity to prepare a contract which shall be just to 
all parties, and I desire simply that, and nothing 
more. I only desire reasonable security, and I 
believe that is just and proper, and that is the only 
thing that I ask, but the corporation must be 
relieved of these annual attacks, or it cannot go on. 
And you, gentlemen, who make public opinion, and 
who elect representatives every year to go to the 
State Legislature, should see to it that they under- 
stand this question. I say that if the question 
were presented to this community, Will you give us 
the security for this district necessary to put this 
electric system in, and we won’t make a single cent 
in any way except legitimately by it, and we simply 
say we will put it in for you and give you all the 
advantage of it, and will only make interest on it, 
and will run the cars in any way you like; we will 
putin your cross-town lines, or extend your lines, 
or give you extra service, anything you want, and if 
you choose you may have an auditor to examine the 
books, and all we want is to make the thing secure 
—you, gentlemen, would assent to such an agree- 
ment, and ask that the work go on. Under that 
condition of things, you, gentlemen, here, would be 
willing to be stockholders and help furnish the 
money, 


The Citizens’ Association. 


I do not know whether any of you here are stock- 
holders or not, but I had the curiosity to look over 
that great protest sent by the Citizens’ Association 
against this bill to see how largely they had helped 
this question, and I found that all those 160 or 190 
names represented 450 shares of stock, of the par 
value of $22,500. That is their help; and yet they 
are filled with horror at the idea of the thing being 
made secure, which is the only condition under 
which the work can be done at all—they see so 
many cats in the meal, and think it is such a dread. 
ful thing that the investment should made 
secure, that they oppose its being done at all. 

I do not know that any of you gentlemen care to 
hear a word from me upon the elevated or under- 
ground question. I have not anything at all to say 
upon that question. I have said, from first to last, 
since this discussion arose, that the only way in 
which the West End Co. could face that problem at 
all was by getting so far along with the electric 
system it might feel justified in tackling this larger 
problem; that if we are to give to this community 
and any other community the advantage of the two 
systems for a sufficient fare, it must come from the 
savings of the electric system and nowhere else. 
We have no way of making money not known to 
every one of you, but if in the transportation of 
this great community by the electric system we 
could save several hundred thousand dollars, which 
could be used to pay the dividends upon the cost 
and money for the elevated or underground system, 
then, perhaps, we might feel justified in tackling 
that question; but it is not so today; we are not so 
far along. We have been hampered in the devel- 
opment of this electric system, and, so far as I am 


be 


individually concerned, or so far as the West End 
Co. is concerned, it has no opposition whatsoever to 
having anybody else take that charter. We cannot 
do it. It must, if itis done at all, in my judgment, 
be done by somebody else, and IL say it with regret, 
because I am interested in this problem, 

There is no pecuniary compensation—I hope you 
will pardon me for alluding to my personal feelings 
in this respect—I tell you, gentlemen, there is no 
pecuniary egmpensation in this enterprise which 
would induce me to remain in it for a minute; but 
I see the importance of this work. T am interested 
I know that I can do nothing more for my 
day and generation than help work this problem 
out. I perfectly well how that 
sound in the ears of my friends who are disposed to 
criticise, but I know that it is the truth, and I 
know there is no other way excepting in the way 
that I have pointed out by which this thing can 
be done; and I know, further, that it is the interest 
of every man here, if he loves his country and loves 


am aware may 


his home and loves his city, to stand by me in the 
effort to work this out in the way I have suggested. 


The Duty of the Hour. 


Now what is the duty of the hour? Why, the 
duty of this association is simply this, to see to it 
that a proper billis given to somebody to work out 


So far 





as the cost of trans- | 


portation is concerned, nobody can doit any cheaper | 


than we can; but if you think so, if you desire to 
run this section of the line yourselves, or can find 


| anybody else to run it cheaper, why, we can come 


to an arrangement; but I know that you desire, as 


| you must desire, to be a part of this great system; 
| and the duty for your association is this, and you 


can do nothing so much to help this section of Dor- 


| chester as to come to a clear understanding of this 


transportation question. You must see to it that 


| proper laws are framed, proper security given, and 


now a loss, but we could eonvert it into good paying | 
| say that this criticism about crowded cars, about 
| insufficient accommodation and all that in this dis- 


property if we could spend the money necessary to 
put it there. But every business man has had the 
experience, in my judgment, of realizing what it 
would be very desirable to do if he could only get 
the money. Now the development of this electric 
system will not stop. I have personally no fear of 
this question before the commission. I know that 
the principles upon which this bill is founded are 
the only principles which will obtain. I know it 
because they are in compliance with the laws of 
trade, which are.as immutable ag the laws of God, 
and I know that there are not seven business men 
in this great community, brought face to face with 
this question, with whom we cannot agree. But 
I am very sorry to say that I cannot feel it to 
be my duty to incur the great debt which it is 
necessary should be incurred to carry this electric 
system to this section this year. I had hoped, as I 
told your committee, that we might feel, if the bill 
passed and security was obtained, that we should 
be justified in doing it; but I feel now that you and 
we must wait until that commission reports and 
until the future expenditures of the road 
placed upon a thoroughly safe and secure basis. 


Electric System Works Well. 


The experience that we have had with the electric 
system is exceedingly encouraging. 


are 


The electric 
cars run at an expense of 5 cents a mile cheaper 
than the horse-cars, and what does that mean in 
the finances of the West End Street Railway? 
Why, we ran 18,000,000 miles last year, and that 5 
cents a mile, which is simply the saving on the 
electric system, amounts to $900,000. And what 
does that mean? Why, it means the interest on a 
sum sufficient to pay for the cost of putting all this 
in, and you can have all the advantages of quicker 
transit and the larger cars. 

Now, is it not for your interest and our interest to 
work together? Have I asked anything that is 
unreasonable? I should be perfectly willing and 
glad to sit down with any member of this associa- 
tion, here or at any other time, and discuss this bill, 
and I say here und now, as I have said before the 
legislative committee and everywhere else, if there 
is anything in that bill to which reasonable objec- 
tion can be made, I am willing it should be omitted. 
I take it that it is within the bounds of human in- 


| road for a single 5 cent fare. 
; about it. 


| 


| proper accommodations furnished. 
| for myself or my corporation to criticism. 


I do not object 
I have 
always had it, and always expect to have it, but I 


trict, is something with which this corporation is 


| entirely powerless to deal, simply because you are 
| not paying us the cost of the service, and when we 


have solicited a bill under which we could remedy 
all these difficulties, you have not been heard in 


| its support. 


I say that, before this commission meets, I hope 
your association will take up this question as the 


| vital question of the hour; that you will confer 
| with me, or with your representative, or somebody 


who is familiar with the question, and that your 
association will appear before this commission to 
express the views of the Dorchester district upon 
this subject. 
consider this as a vital question, and appoint a 
committee to investigate it, and act as that com- 


mittee may think best. 


For me, I was feeling discouraged two or three 
weeks ago, but I think my long experience before 
the public has taught me philosophy, and I am 
determined to make the best of things as they are. 
I have not lost my courage a bit, for I know that 
this commission will deal wisely with this question, 
and while I regret that we cannot do this year what 
we had hoped to do, I believe that another year we 
can come to your district and give you your cross- 
town lines, and furnish you with the electric system 





I say that I hope this association will | 


and with the larger cars, and I assure you, gentle. | 
men, that nothing will give me so much pleasure as | 


that. [Long-continued applause. ] 
I wish, gentlemen, to say just one more word, and 


I beg you to believe me when I say that I have no 


desire to draw any invidious comparisons between | 


this section and any other in the way of travel, but 
my interest is to know that during the last year the 
average number of miles run @ this district on each 
trip was 9.91 miles or about 4.95 each way; that is, 
taking the statistics for the year. Now, the average 
of the whole road, exclusive of this district, was 
7.43 miles, as against 9.91, so you see that for 5 cents 
here we carry on the round trip nearly two miles 
and a half, or a mile and a quarter each way, more 
than we do on the average of the rest of the whole 
That is the fact 


The average distance that people were carried in 


this section last year—I mean the whole of the third 
divsion for a round trip—was two and one-half 
miles more than the average of the whole of the 
rest of the line, so you can see how very important 
it is we should be able to come here with the electric 
system and larger cars. I say this in order that you 
may appreciate the fact when the cars are crowded, 
that, notwithstanding the fact the cars are crowded 
as they are, yet the way the line has been run for the 
last seven months entails, under these conditions, a 
loss of $16,500, and that we should be very glad to 
change that condition of things by putting in a 
cheaper and better system for all of usif we had 
the means. 
eee 


A REMARKABLE WOMAN DEAD. 


Mrs. Deborah Ball Powers, head of the 
banking firm of D. Powers & Sons, and of 





the great oil-cloth manufacturing firm of | 


the same name, died at her home in Lans- 
ingburgh, N. Y., May 28. 

Mrs. Powers was an extraordinary wo- 
man. Her life spanned more than a cen- 
tury, and her career was remarkable in its 
two-fold character. A daughter, wife, and 
mother for nearly forty years, she then as- 
sumed the cares and responsibilities of « 
large manufactory. Business women at 
that time were few and far between. For 
over sixty years, Mrs. Powers was the ac- 
tual head of a large establishment, and 
even as late as the beginning of this month 
she personally inspected business affairs 
demanding her attention. She died fa- 
mous as the ‘oldest banker” ia the world, 
and the reputed possessor of $2 000,000. 
A contemporary says truly: 


‘There has been no other woman whose 
life can be cited as a parallel. Mrs. Pow- 
ers was born in Hebron, Grafton County, 
N. H., on August 5, 1790. She came of a 
long-lived family, her maternal grand 
father being a centenarian; her father 
died of whooping-cough at eighty-four, 
and her mother reached eighty-nine. At 
eighteen Mrs. Powers was learning the 
tailor’s trade at Bristol, N. H. She cele- 
brated Washington's birthday in 1816 by 
marrying William Powers, the son of a 
neighbor, but at that time a school-teacher 
at Lansingburgh. In the early summer of 
the same year she took up her residence 
there, where she had since remained. Mr. 
Powers engaged in the manufacture of 
table-oilcloths and floor-cloths. Mrs. Pow- 
ers was his principal assistant, und soon 
mastered all the details. The business 
grew rapidly, and when Mr. Powers died 
in 1829, the business was continued by his 
widow. Under her skilful management 
the Powers oilcioth factory became one of 
the foremost in the country. She soon 
amassed a fortune estimated at a million. 
Her two sons, Albert E., born in 1816, and 
Nathaniel B., in 1823, both of whom sur- 
vive, were admitted to partnership in 1842 
and 1847 respectively. Mrs. Powers’s ex- 
ecutive ability was remarkable. Tne bank 
of Lansingburgh failed in 1877, and Albert 
E. Powers was appointed the receiver. It 
was the only banking institution in the 
place, and Mrs. Powers at once formed 
a private banking-house with her sons, 
which has since been conducted under the 
name of the bank of D. Powers & Sons. 
Mrs. Powers enjoyed excellent health 
throughout her long life. Her eyesight 
was extraordinarily good, and her mental 
faculties were unimpaired. She was phil- 








anthrop‘c, founded a home for aged wom- | 
en, and in many ways contributed to the | 


best interests of her community. She read 
much, was well-informed on currentjtopics, 
and was keenly interested in the progress 
of humanity.” 





+o+ 


MARY HAMILTON SCHUYLER. 


The special claim of Mary M. Hamilton, 
afterward Mrs. Schuyler, upon the grati- 
tude of American women, is not gener- 
ally known to this generation. In 1853, 
Miss Hamilton interested some New York 
ladies in the project of founding a school 
of design for women, which should offer 
free training for a new avenue of support. 
The school was opened and funds raised to 
keep it going. She instituted a course of 
lectures for its benefit, such men 9s Henry 
Ward Beecher, Dr. Storrs, E. P. Whipple, 
of Boston, and George William Curtis giv- 
ing theirtalent freely. Finally, an exhibit 
of the pupils’ work—engraving on wood, 
designs for wall paper, carpets, chande 
liers, etc.—all done by women, was seen 
by Peter Cooper, and in due time the 
School of Design bezame incorporated with 
the Cooper Union. 

For years Mrs. Schuyler labored and 
struggled for the good work. and when 
her final summons came, in 1876, she had 
the gratification of seeing the School of 
Design cared for and upheld by the Cooper 
Union, and its outgrowth, the Ladies’ Art 
Association, fully organized. 

+o o— 


WOMEN’S MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


The president of the Women’s Memorial 
Association is Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson. 
Miss Alice Donlevy, who has long been 
at the head of the Ladies’ Art Association, 
is secretary. 

One of the many evidences that the 
women of the North and of the South are 
coming rapidly to a union of purpose and 
effort upon a common field of progres is 
afforded by the fact that a Southern wo- 
man, Mrs. LeeC. Harby, is chairman of the 
committee on information for this associa- 
tion, and that by instruction she wrote to 
Miss Kate Nobles, secretary of the Wo- 
man’s Club of New Orleans, asking her to 
form a committee to solicit subscriptions 
in that city. 
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Shakespeare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 
have been satisfied to depend on his horse’s feet, without wishing him wings. 





CAN YOU DEPEND ON YOUR HORSE'S FEET ? or have you reag 
the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columng 


Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
St. Louis, Mo. 


against the use of Cut Nails? 
A. oe + cm 
Chicago, Il. 


—_—— 


Providence, R. I. 


SD 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at Say 


moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of 
the foot, resulting in iockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Hammer-Pointed, and is the only hofseshpe nail in the world identical with the 


Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, ané cannot split, sliver or break. 


For sale by all deala@ } in FK.o® shoe Nails, Samples sent free by mail, 


PUTNAM NAIL CC. Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





CuicaGco, Iuu., April 3, 1891. 
Dr. S. A. Tutrie, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir —Owing to my dealing in horses, } 


buying and selling them in great numbers, I 
have used in my own barn and given to my 
neighbors about 60 to 80 dozen bottles of your 
Elixir, and have never lost a horse since [ used 
it. I give a dose to every horse that I bring in 
from the country for the purpose of acclimating 
them, and through the same have as yet had only 
the best results. I cannot say too much for your 
Elixir. I am never without it in my barn. 
Yours resvectfully, 
MARTIN MAYERHOFER, 
118 and 120 Hasting St 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street. 





After April 1st, board with rooms can be ob- 
tained in Arlington. Price $4.00 and $4.50 per 
week. Address, Box 376, Arlington, Mass. 

Wanted—A good Latia translator; also some one 
to write translation fer manuscript use and publi- 
cation. Must write plain hand. Address A. W.3., 
Oflice of WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 


Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7, 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Send for circular. 





For Sale.—A Pamphlet descriptive of the dedi 
cation and building of the Indianypolis Propyleuny 
containing also a tine photogravure of the edifice: 
Price 25 cents. Apply to CURATOR, Propyleum» 
Indianapolis, Ind. | 





Superfluous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method, | 
By Miss M. WALDRON, Specialist. Hygenic Com- 
plexion Treatments also given. Columbus Ave., 415. 
From 2to4P. M. | 





A Lady of high character and education, speak- 
ing French, German and Spanish, who has travelled | 
extensively at home and abroad, desires position as 
companion to lady wishing to travel, or as teacher 
in school or family. She Ras made Botany aspecialty | 
and gives highest reference. Address Miss CLARKE, 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL Office. 





Ladies from al) parts of the U.S. desiring to | 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 


on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mra. | 
Ladies will be met at boat or | 


A., Brooklyn P.O. 


train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- | 


ences exchanged. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


Life and Letters of 
Robert Browning. 
By Mrs. SuTHERLAND Orr. With a 


New Portrait of Mr. Browning and a View 
of his Study. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 
uniform with Browning's Works, $3.00. 





Mrs. Orr is the authorized biographer of Mr 
Browning. This work has been prepared with 
the sanction and aid of his friends. 


Browning's Works. 


Riverside Edition, from the latest | 
English Edition. 7 vols., crown 8vo, gilt ! 
top, $11.25; half calf, $20.00. , | 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, | 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 





(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL, 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


30,000 


PRICES 
MODERATE. 


TERMS 
REASONABLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone possessing that rare sympathetic quality 
whith blends so admirably with the human voice, 
Being constructed of the best materials by skilled 
workmen, they are extremely durable and keep their 
original fullness of tone. Do not fail to investigate 








SOLD AND 
IN USE, 




















the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 
repay you, 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PIANOS 








| 


| Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR. 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM Editor 


Mrs. MARY B. BRooKs, ° { Associate Editors. 


TERMS: #1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANOE. 
Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 


will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 


| order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 


Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 
Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged 
for giving ELECTRICAL and VaP +R KATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after 
a thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conaunt’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she 
has found no one treatmenr, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
or Obegity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her 





| practice; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 


THOSE IN WANT 


| Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its 


Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. ‘ffice Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays 
excepted. Take elevetor. 





of pure Fruit Jellies and 
Preserves can be supplied 
by addressing MRS. ANNA H. KUKRILL, Con- 
cord, Mass. Price per doz. tumblers, Grape, Bar- 
berry, Quince, Blackberry, Currant, $3.25; per doz. 
Apple, 32.50. To secure the best results, orders 
should be +ent in the fruit season or before. 5 per 
cent. discount will be made on orders of $25 and 
upward. 


The Philanthropist. 
Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 


Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
qu- 





ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, 
ANNA RICE POWELL, 


SUBSCKIP1TION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HopKns, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


{ EDITOR». 





| C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers,47 Franklin Street. 
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NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


(Concluded from Fourth Page.) 


But who are to make Americans pure 
and patriotic? I would our national pa- 
triotism were of higher quality. I think 
it is not of as high quality in our public 
schools as it should pe. And why? Be- 
cause our public schools are very largely 
in the hands of women, and whatever may 
be said of the sentiment of patriotism in 
our *omen’s hearts, in their heads the pa- 
triotism is not wholly of an enlightened 
character. Many will say women have 
always loved their country and sacrificed 
for their country, and many women who 
oppose suffrage have given their children 
to their country. It is indeed true. 
Nevertheless, what the country needs is 
an intelligent patriotism. Sentiment alone 
will not save this great nation. The wom- 
en in our schools must teach the children 
true patriotism. But in order to make 
them feel patriotism wholly, and have an 
intelligent knowledge of its duties, you 
must give them the vote. I saw, while I 
was on the school committee, a woman 
teaching her pupils about the town meet- 
ing, one of the grandest examples of popu- 
lar government. And that woman had 
had the opportunity within a week to at- 
tend a town meeting in that very town, 
and she had not set her foot inside its 
doors. It is not expected of our teachers 
that they should attend town meetings. 
Nevertheless, this is against the whole 
spirit of modern teaching. We expect to 
teach things and not mere words, and how 
can a woman teach well about a town 
meeting who never saw a town meeting? 
And this iz only one part of the American 
government. If woman is to teach 
American government, she must be a fac- 
tor in American government. 

Again, in our homes it is mainly the 
mother who, during all the formative 
years of youth, must teach patriotism. It 
was the Roman mother and the Spartan 
mother who taught Rome and Sparta, that 
made those countries great and strong. So 
it must be with the American mother. 
Then the leaders of the woman suffrage 
‘ause have the right to speak in the name 
of patriotism. Who has a better right to 
speak than Julia Ward Howe, who wrote 
the Battle Hymn? Who hasa better right 
to speak than Mary A. Livermore, «ho 
travelled thousands upon thousands of 
miles in the servive of this country? Who 
has a better right to speak than the many 
women who in one way and another have 
helped this country through all its times 
of need? Inthe name of such women, I 
say the woman suffrage cause is the cause 
of patriotism, and when woman suffrage 
has become indeed a fact, it will be the 
cause of much more patriotism in the 
future citizens of America. 

I have always thought it an argument 
against any political doctrine, as well as 
any religious doctrine, if it is mainly a 
thing of ‘‘can’t;” and I have noticed that 
those who oppose woman suffrage are al- 
ways saying, “Oh, women can’t do this, 
women are not strong, they do not have 
time.’ There is always a ‘‘can’t.” And 
I always say, ‘Well, I joined the ‘try’ 
company very early in life, and I intend to 
keep on preaching the gospel of ‘try’ and 
not the gospel of ‘can’t,’ and I do not think 
there is any true gospel that is all ‘can’t.’ ” 
{ Applause. } 

Gov. Long—The next subject is ‘*The 
Physical Force Argument.” If there shall 
be any illustrations of this topic, I trust 
they will be exercised upon Brother Ames 
and not upon me. We are getting to be 
very fond of our English cousins, especially 
of our fair English cousins. They are 
amazing us, too, by their eloquence and 
readiness of speech. One of them, repre- 
senting many of the various women’s or- 
ganizations of England, is with us to-n‘ght. 
It is with great pleasure and a most cor- 
dial welcome that I present to you Miss 
Florence Balgarnie. [Applause. | 

ADDRESS OF MISS BALGARNIE. 

Miss Balgarnie said: 

I was asked this afternoon what the sub- 
ject of my few words would be to-nigh:, 
and I said, ‘‘Physical Force.” Not that I 
am going to stand to-night in any particu- 
larly bellicose attitude, I hope, but I have 
had rather a curious experience of the 
physical force kind since I have been in 
this country. , 

It was my good fortune to be invited, 
when staying in Pennsylvania, to address 
a club so conservative that it had never as 
yet opened its doors to such an awful per- 
son as asuffragist. As I was a stranger, 
I suppose they thought I should be more 
innocent and easy to deal with, and I was 
therefore allo wed to address this most con- 
servative club. An audience assembled, 
amongst whom were a good many fashion- 
able men and women, together with some 
of the learned professors of the Philadel- 
phia University. I made my simple state- 
ment, a statement such as any suffragist 
would have made, in favor of granting 
justice to women, based not on any phys- 
ical ground, but on the mental and moral 
basis which is familiar to us all. Now 
some of the committee of this club had 
selected two gentlemen—they could not 
find a woman to oppose—had selected two 
gentlemen whom they thought best fitted 
to demolish the suffrage question altogeth- 
er. One of them may be known to you 
by name. He writes against woman suf- 
frage, | am told; when he can contain 
himself no longer, he launches forth into 
the monthly Reviews. Now all that 
this gentleman could say was that 
women were not physically so strong as 
men, and that the ballot rested upon force, 
and that women must therefore be ex- 
cluded. I, of course, could say nothing 
personal before the gentleman; it would 
have been very rude; and I am sure the 
reporters will not note what I am now go- 
ing to say. But I may tell you, in confi- 
dence, that this gentleman, like all the 
gentlemen who have ever raised that argu- 
ment, was of so minute dimensions him- 
self that if there had been a question of a 
hand-to-hand fight, I am sure half the 
women in this audience would have been 
good matches for him. [Laughter.] The 
gentleman forgot that the ballot is not a 
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question of physical force, but of mental 
and moral force, of —— The ballot 
is in itself the extinguisher of physical 
force. If they had not the ballot, men 
might have to array themselves one on 
either side and come to fisticuffs. But men 
have grown wiser. They have laid aside 
physical force, and they use mental and 
moral force instead. What we women 
want to do is to use that mental and 
moral force in the State which we now to 
some extent exert in the home. And 
would not a man be a great goose indeed 
to think that he alone could rule in the 
home? In fact, it is exactly in the home 
that women do exercise mental and moral 
force, and show themselves so well fitted 
to do it that upon that ground I base my 
argument for the extension of their mental 
and moral force into wider spheres. 

I heard of a gentleman in Philadelphia 
who was a good sort of fellow, one of 
those men known at the clubs as a “diner 
out.” Now this good man had dined out 
to such advantage that at length the time 
had come when his wife thought it was 
not prudent for him to diae out any longer, 
and so he retired with her to their country 
home. But every now and then the old 
longing for what he would call a ‘‘jolly 
good evening” seemed to crop up in his 
heart, and he invited, one evening, half a 
dozen of his boon companions. ‘hey had 
& pleasant time. The lady retired when 
the wine and the cigars came on. How 
glad I am, by the way, to come to Amer- 
ica and go to banquets where they have no 
wine and no cigars! [Applause.] She re- 
tired, and said to the gentlemen: ‘*Now, 
gentlemen, you may stay as long as you 
like. ‘The cigars are good, the wine is 
good. But, as for my husband, he will 
soon have to come quietly to bed.”” When 
the door was closed, they began drinking 
and smoking, as gentlemen will do when 
left alone, and presently, as the evening 
wore on, our friend grew somewhat bila- 
rious, and he stuck his hands into his coat 
pockets, and held himself with a very 
manly air, and said, ‘‘You heard what my 
wife said, but | am Julius Czar in my 
own house, at any rate.”” No sooner were 
those words out of his lips than the door 
opened and in came his wife, and she 
said, ‘Julius Caesar, itis time for you to 
goto bed.” And Julius Ceasar went. Now 
just what women are able to do in a quiet, 
womanly way in their own house and for 
their husband’s good, we should like to 
see women doing in the State at large. 

I never can argue the suffrage question 
merely from a woman's standpoint, claim- 
ing the right principally because we have 
grievances. We have grievances, of course, 
but that is not my greatest argument. My 
greatest argument is that the State needs 
us, and that things in the State will never 
be what they ought to be, until we have 
woman’s thought and woman’s action and 
woman's vote to help balance the man’s 
thought and the man’s vote. 

Some of the people that you are admit- 
ting to the suffrage in this country are not 
quite as highly endowed with mental and 
moral force as they should be, although 
they may have physical force. I read the 
other day, in one of the NewYork papers, 
of a little scene that occurred in the court 
of common pleas, when one of those gen- 
tlemen whom you welcome so quickly to 
your arms as full-fledged citizens, who 
hailed probably from Russia or Poland or 
Italy, came and demanded his naturaliza- 
tion papers. The judge very properly put 
him through a few questions. He said to 
him among other things, ‘‘Who governs 
this country of America?” The man very 
promptly replied, **The Sinit, the Sinit.” 
And the judge said, ‘‘Yes, the Senate and 
what?” ‘*Yes,” replied the man, looking 
very happy, “the Sinit and what.” And, 
what is more, he got his papersand is now 
voting, while Mrs. Lucy Stone and all the 
band of intelligent women here are still 
not voters of this country. 

I know some people are afraid. Some 
of the arguments I have heard, even on 
this side of the Atlantic, are that if women 
get the vote, they will all vote one way; 
and it is so funny, considering that all 
through the ages men have prided them- 
selves on their superiority in strength and 
thought and everything else, that they 
should be so terribly alarmed as to what 
women may be able to do when they all 
combine together! ‘They ave so afraid 
that they would like to bring into force 
the old Salic law, which [ heard recently 
explained by a schoolboy as meaning that 
no woman, and no descendant of a woman, 
should ever sit on the throne. | Laughter. | 

Now, to turn to the more particular 
point, for I dare say you may care to know 
what we in England are doing. We have 
all the local votes that men have. We 
have seven. The only thing we have not 
is the parliamentary vote, and we mean 
soon to have it. We have had very good 
teaching. You will be surprised when I 
tell you that our best teachers in England, 
in the way of parliamentary tactics, are 
the very people that you in this country 
like least to have govern you. I refer to 
the Irish party. The Irish party is known 
in England, and known all over the world, 
as the most pugnacious, determined and 
fighting people in any House of Repre- 
sentatives. You all know how they have 
fought for them:elves in Parliament. You 
know they have let everything else be 
shelved, but they were determined to have 
their own way, and they kept getting it, 
simply through their united action and 
determination. The principle they go on 
is summed up in these words of one of 
their leaders: ‘‘Ask for all, take what you 
can get, and ask for more.” Now we 
women, just. through our inherent mod- 
esty, have been asking for very little, and 
therefore we have received very little. 
But the younger spirits in England now 
are getting tired of the old-fashioned suf- 
frage societies, which are very modest, 
and a new one has sprung up within the 
last two years, called the Franchise League, 
and we ask this: That whatever civil or 
political rights men enjoy, women shall 
also enjoy. We mean that women shall 
sit as members of every corporate body, 
shall be members of the House of Com- 
mons, and members of the House of Lords. 





We do not suppose for a moment that we 
shall get all that at once, but it is better to 
aim at the moon than to aim at a bush, 
and by aiming high we shall get some- 
thing, we are pretty sure. When people 
hear us demand so largely, they are more 
likely to grant us something. We are 
going in for the whole thing; and we think 
that by going in for the whole thing we 
shall the better obtain seme of the rights 
which we have so long demanded and 
which we so justly deserve. { Applause. ] 

Gov. Long—Reading in the morning 
paper that Mrs. Livermore was suffering 
from weariness from her labors during the 
winter and spring, I feared she might nt 
be present with us to-night. I rejoice 
with you all that she is here, and that she 
will say a word to you upon “The Vic- 
tories of Woman Suffrage.” [ Applause. | 

ADDRESS OF MRS. LIVERMORE. 

Mrs. Livermore said: 

The paper was mistaken in saying that 
I was tired with my labors; I am tired 
with the grippe. 

There was once a boy who got tired of 
saying his prayers every night, and so he 
cut the Lord’s Prayer out of the New 
Testament, tied it on the bed-post, and 
just before he turned off the gas, he said, 
“Good-night, dear Lord, them's my senti- 
ments on the bed-post.” That was a Bos- 
ton boy. I am very much in the condition 
of that Boston boy. I have only to say 
as my speech, ‘‘Them’s my sentiments.” 
All that has been said I agree with per- 
fectly. 

It is not possible for us tocome together 
and rejoice over the victories that we are 
to gain without finding that we are in a 
position to rejoice over a great many vic- 
tories that we have gained. ‘The victories 
of woman suffrage—what are they? Miss 
Anthony says, ‘*Tell the people that Da- 
kota was one of the greatest victories we 
have ever achieved.” It was a good deal 
such a victory as Bunker Hill, a defeat 
that may one of these days eventuate in 
victory. She says it is a victory because 
more hard work was done with less money, 
because a majority of the people are for- 
eigners who could not even understand the 
English language, because the native-born 
American men voted for woman suffrage, 
and if they had been in the majority, Da- 
kota would now be a woman suffrage 
State. The cause of college education for 
women, whose victory is that? Ours. 
Who made the first demand for college 
education for women? Ask Miss Anthony. 
What was the platform formulated in 1848, 
when Lucretia Mott aud Mrs. Stanton held 
that convention at Seneca Falls, and what 
was the platform that was more completely 
formulated two years later in Worcester? 
I knew it at one time by heart, for the 
moment I saw it, I saw that is really filled 
the bill, and I read it and re-read it till I 
knew every word of it. It seemed to me 
the most matchless piece of literature, 
aside from the Sermon on the Mount, that 
I ever read in my life. ‘They asked for 
equal advantages of education in colleges, 
in universities, in everything that per- 
tained to human knowledge and human 
inguiry. They demanded that women 
should have equal standing in the courts, 
the right to be tried by a jury of their 
peers, the right to help make the laws by 
which they should be governed. They 
demanded equal opportunities for work, 
and equal pay for equal work. ‘They did 
exactly what Miss Balgarnie says the 
young suffragists of England are doing 
to-day. They demanded the uttermost, 
and they have demanded it straight on for 
forty years. Now what are their victories? 
Let Alice Freeman Palmer answer. There 
are 49,000 girl students in colleges to-day, 
and 25,000 women graduates from colleges. 
That is our victory. Nobody thought of 
asking it till our woman suffragists de- 
minded it. And they have gone on, and 
have absolutely obtained all the great 
privileges, until, as [ once heard Hon. 
Mr. Long say, there is left to day nothing 
for us to do but to obtain the ballot, as the 
cliacher of the rights that we have won by 
downright, persistent hard work. 

Again, here are the scientific institutes, 
the professional schools. I will not under- 
take to say how many women physicians 
we have, duly qualified. Then there are 
the women lawyers. It is through the 
efforts we have made for the ballot that 
women have beer allowed legal training, 
and are to-day admitted to practice law at 
the bar. Behind these women struggling 
for admission to college, supplying to 
them arguments, we have stood. We 
have born the obloguy, the contempt, the 
ridicule of the press, and have let these 
younger women go free. We say to oppo- 
nents now, ‘*Fire at us, for we do not care. 
Let the girls alone. Take us who are used 
to it, and who do not care any more for 
your ridicule than we care for the North 
wind, nor so much.” So there is another 
of our victories. 

In 1832 there were seven occupations in 
which women were working. In 1840, 
when I made my own investigation, being 
then a young woman, what had life for 
me? I did not care whether I lived or 
died. I did not care, when I went to bed 
at night, whether I waked up in the morn- 
ing or not. I had no sense of danger 
about anything. I was called a wonder- 
fully courageous girl. But it was the 
courage of desperation. [ made an in- 
ventory of what there was for women. 
There was then thirteen occupations for 
women. Notoneof themdid I want. Not 
one of them would I have. I wanted 
semething else. I made up my mind to 
have it, and I got it. In 1860 there were 
twenty-seven occupations for women. 
Then there came the war, and there was 
so much to be done that women had to 
come forward. ‘They had to step into the 
places of the men, and in the struggles of 
those times we developed powers and pos- 
sibilities of which we ourselves had not 
been aware. Men would say to me con- 
cerning other women, ‘‘Where were all 
these grand women before the war, these 
marvellous women who are achieving such 
wonders?” The war ended, and things 
began to move. I made up my mind dur- 
ing the war, “If the Lord spares my life 
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until this war is over, I will make amends 
for my indifference in the past to the cause 
of woman suffrage.” And I have en- 
deavored to keep my promise. Now there 
are 342 occupations open to women, and 
outside of political positions, there are 
hardly more than twenty occupations in 
which women to-day are not engaged. 

Dear women, I may tell youa truth that 
is just as vital as if the voice of the Lord 
were uttering it here, mstead of my r 
weak voice. Women must stand solidly 
together. If we run off after every “Lo 
here” and ‘*Lo there,” the result will be 
what Miss Anthony has told you. I have 
come very near doing it. I stayed in the 
Republican party from 1856 until they 
elected Gen. Harrison, and then I stepped 
out from any allegiance to the Repubiinen 
party. I have taken on no new allegiance. 
And when a set of scamps get together 
and write a platform and put in woman 
suffrage, thinking now they are going to 
catch us, it is our duty to sit as still as if 
we were glued to our chairs and weighed 
twenty tons apiece, and see what they are 
going todo. I[ used to hear the negroes 
in the tobacco-fleld, when I lived in the 
South in the days before the war, sing: 

You must work as well as pray, 
You must do as well as say, 
Or you'll never get to heaven. 


And so I say to these new political 
parties that are dallying and coquetting 
with the women: “You must do as well 
as say. Let us see what you are going to 
do.” Fine words butter no parsnips. We 
have heard enough of this talk, and do not 
care for any more of it. Weare going to 
hold ourselves firm, and then stand all to- 
gether. Ihave opinionsof myown. Iam 
not an easy woman to run off after any- 
thing, nor to be carried off captive by any- 
body. And yet, if Lucy Stone, Julia 
Ward Howe, Susan B. Anthony, and about 
a score more that I can mention, say the 
thing for us to do is all to stand together, 
to go here, or go there, I will go, if it 
brings us right up to the doors of whole- 
sale ruin, because I have not the least fear 
that it will bring us up to any such ulti- 
matumas that. We need to stand together 
more, to have a solidarity of women. 

We have made great gains, but let us 
still continue to struggle. Never give up; 
there isn’t to be any talk of giving up 
until we have full suffrage; and as we go, 
let us sing, because we have a good many 
achieved victories to be exceedingly thank. 
ful for. [{ Applause. | 

Gov. Long—*“A Visit to Jumbilia.” 
What that means, especially what it means 
in connection with the question of woman 
suffrage, I shall ask Mrs. Katherine Lente 
Stevenson to tell you. 


Mrs. Katherine Lente 
the following poem: 


A VISIT TO JUMBILIA. 


I had a jumbled dream last night 
About a jumbled world; 
I woke in such terrific fright 
My senses wildly whirled ; 
Nor have | yet recovered quite 
From the brain-splitting, maddening sight. 


Stevenson read 


I landed in Jumbilia, 
A “land of wondrous light ;"’ 
Its capital, Discordia, 
Was called “the city bright; 
But, strange to say, and strange to see, 
Its day was night for you and me. 


I groped about the pitch-dark streets, 
I stumbled over stones, 
I trod on many another's feet, 
And sorely racked my bones, 
While all the while I heard them say, 
‘Now isn't this a charming day ?” 


I questioned people whom I met, 
And found, to my surprise, 
That they called dry what I called wet; 
My truth they classed as lies; 
What I called good, they claimed to be 
As bad as ever bad could be. 


I asked them what they did to live; 
They said they mostly stole, 

And one man ‘gan advice to give 
Where J might ‘‘make a hole.”’ 

When I refused, he turned in scorn— 

I missed my watch that very mern. 


The petty pilferings of that town 
I never can unfold; 
I'd scarce a thing to call my own 
Ere the first week was old; 
And, strangest thing of all to say, 
They stole in such a pious way! 


I went into their courts of law, 
All burning for redress ; 
But what I heard and what 1 saw 
You sure could never guess ; 
I heard the judge give sentence strong 
Upon one man who'd do no wrong! 


‘They had few prisons in the town, 
And they were empty, quite; 
But then, their prisoners of renown 
Were those who would do right; 
So few were sentenced very long 
The majesty of law is strong. 


I went to visit in their schools, 
And found that teaching there 
Meant keeping all the children fools— 
A feat by no means rare. 
They told me two and two were six; 
‘Their prizes were for playing tricks. 


I went into their churches, then, 
Straight from that wondrous school, 

And heard the ministers declaim 
Against the Golden Rule: 

“Get all you can—keep all you can,” 

Said they, ‘‘is the chief end of man.” 


I stood it just about a week ; 
Then | could stand no more. 
I went to church and asked to speak ; 
*Twas packed down to the door; 
And there I freely gave my mind, 
Nor left one inch not well defined. 


I called them thieves, and robbers, too; 
I said, ‘*You live on spoil; 

You give no man his honest due, 
You discount honest toil ; 

Your virtues are as black as hell; 

The good you do ’twere hard to tell. 


‘*You crush the weak and wrong the poor; 
You falsify God's word!” 

Just then, an old man near the door 
Said, ‘‘May we now be heard ?” 

And, waiting not to be denied, 

He came and stood close by my side. 


“And do you really think,’’ said he, 
‘*That this is the first time 
Jumbilia’s been seen by thee 
In all her glorious clime ? 





Has nowhere else wrong been made right, 
And is black nowhere else called white? 


“Go back, and view your own great laws; 
Go back, and view your land; 

Piead there the poor and needy’s cause, 
Stay there the toiler’s hand; 

Visit your courts of justice, too— 

Then let me come and visit you. 





“Question your Freedom's vaunting face, 
And learn there—sure you can— 

That freedom for the human race 
Means freedom for the man. 

We steal, and tell each one who axres— 

Do you steal less, who take women's taxes ? 

“You educate—for what, pray tell ? 
That children may be wise? 

Yes, with that primal stamp of hell, 
Wisdom in their own eyes. 

You teach men how to live, you say; 

Strange all should live the other way ! 

‘You preach about the Golden Rule; 
But then, you live it down; 

You call the man who doesn't a fool; 
Your men of high renown 

Are those who do the best they can 

lor just one individual man 

‘“‘We wrong the weak; do you do less? 
What about women’s wages ? 

We take whate’er we can possess ; 
Read your newspapers’ pages ! 

Monopoly, oppression, strife, 

Greed, grub, and gain—you call these life! 

‘Nay, nay, my friend, be careful how 
You judge our Jumble Land; 

You catch the radiance from her brow, 
Could you but understand.” 

1 woke, and woncered if ‘twere true; 

I’ve come to ask the same of you! 


Gov. Long—“Her twenty-seventh birth- 
day.” Lam in error: ‘Her seventy-sec- 
ond birthday.” You will see how easy it 
was to make that mistake. I present to 
you Mrs, Julia Ward Howe. [Applause. ] 

ADDRESS OF MRS. HOWE. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said: 

1 remember long ago a naughty little 
girl at a child’s party, who, in a very ill 
temper, bit another child. Somebody 
said to the little girl, ‘*What induced you 
to do such a horrible thing?” ‘*Why,” 
said the offender, “she looked as if she 
thought it washer party!” Iam sure you 
will not bite me if I think that this is my 
party to-night. My family and friends 
are very kind in being glad that I have so 
many birthdays. You see | have had a 
good many, and this one is now added to 
them. But to-night | cannot have any 
gathering at my home. I say, ‘No, my 
party is here; my party is with my party.”’ 
| have no story to tell, no speech to make, 
but only a little greeting; and I must, as I 
sometimes love to do, begin with a little 
bit of Scripture. 

I want to quote those words, ‘Methinks 
it is good for us to be here.’’ It is good 
for us to be in this place, which has so 
many profound and beautiful reminis- 
cences; this place where our cause, and 
the great cause of humanity, of which it 
is a part, has been so eloquently pleaded 
by lips which are now silent, yet their 
music is going on and on and on, with 
that of the truth that never dies. It is 
good to be in this valiant company of 
soldiers for the right. I am glad to be 
here in your midst. When I come to a 
suffrage meeting, [ breathe a wholesome 
atmosphere. I seem to come where hu- 
manity belongs, where things are normal, 
and according to our best needs and im- 
pulses. And Iam glad also to be, where 
1 think all of us are, in our right place. 
For we are in the van of the army of 
progress. ‘That is where we ought to be, 
and it is good for us to be here. Our 
question is the question of the hour. It is 
the step that we have got to take. Society 
has got to ascend this step before it will 


get the wider outlook into all the good 
and happy changes that lie beyond. ‘This 
step cannot be dispensed with. How 


people stumble at it, men and women, 
and wonder that the cause of temperance 
cannot get on, that all the reforms cannot 
get on! They will not get on. Here is 
the step. You have got to take it. If 
you cannot step up, you have got to be 
pulled up and helped. Some of us here are 
extending our hands as well as we can to 
assist these lame and blind friends who 
cannot see what lies so near them. Per- 
haps that is why they cannot see it. We 
are in our place, and I am thankful and 
glad to be here. 

I spoke just now of the associations of 
this building. I remember that I was 
here at its first dedication, when there 
was beautiful music, and great artists 
were sent for from other States, that 
something worthy of what was then con- 
sidered so beautiful a temple of art might 
celebrate what was an important event for 
this city. I need not tell you what a 
precious building this has been, what 
grand music and grand eloquence have 
been heard here. But there is another 
and more beautiful temple than this 
building—a tabernacle that is not built 
with hands, a palace of right thinking 
and right intention, a fortress founded 
upon the rock of justice and of truth. I 
hope that we all stand within its impreg- 
unable walls. I hope that its celestial ban- 
ner, with stars even brighter than those 
we know of, is waving over us; and I 
cannot have anything happier on my 
birthday than to come and meet you all, 
and believe that I not only meet you 
within this dear old place, consecrated by 
so many memories, but that I meet you all 
in this great temple of truth and justice, 
and of immortal hope, which the oldest or 
the youngest of us shall never see fall or 
fade or crumble. [Great applause]. 

(fov. Long—I was right the first time ; it 
was 27! Now how unfortunate it is that 
the next topic is the “ Incapacity of 
Women.” Some man must have prepared 
this programme. Here is an Indian tribe 
of which | can hardly read the name; I 
think a Dakota tribe; the Wimodaughsis. 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw has been in Dakota, 
engaged in one of those defeats which are 
future victories, as has been said, and she 
is the president of that tribe. I will ask 
her to tell about it. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF MISS SHAW. 
tev. Anna H. Shaw said: 
I am sure, friends, that before I get 
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thgough, you will know why I joined an 
an tribe. I went out to South Dakota 

th Miss Anthony, Mr. Blackwell, and 
the other friends who went there to work 
during the campaign; and I am sorry I 
went on one account, and that is because I 
have been announced every time in Boston 
and in the Eastern. papers as a Westerner ; 
while out West I got all the little fame I 
have from being reckoned a Bostonian. I 
am beginning to wonder where I do 
belong. I have been of the opinion that 
women do not know how to advertise a 

i rig; so, on one ogeasion when I was 
going to speak, I wrote them to be sure 
the meeting was well advertised. So 
every Woman: who had anything to do 
with the , meeting thought she would 
adve it. _When I arrived, I picked up 
the néwspaper, and saw the announcement 
of my meeting in six different places in 
the paper, and each woman had announced 
me as coming from a different town. One 
said Boston, another Philadelphia, another 
Washington, another Kansas, another Chi- 
cago, and another Dakota. And so, being 
a woman of yery large proportions, it 
seemed that I. came from almost every- 
where. And when the presiding officer 
said, ‘I don’t know exactly where you 
come from; I have looked the paper over 
and cannot quite decide; will you be kind 
enough to tell me where you live?’’ I said, 
** Veg, sir; I don’t live anywhere; I board 
around.” 

That is the way it was in South Dakota, 
and I found myself boarding around 
there, until I came to the largest city, in 
the State, called Sioux Falls., Before I 
went, the editors of the papers prepared 
people to receive me, ‘They usually did 
that. where we went. ‘There were two 
Ropers in the city, one Democratic and the 

er Republican, and’ each published a 
long article against the enfranchisement 
of women, and especially against the 
women who were coming to that State to 
speak on that subject. took the papers, 
cut out the articles; and read the answer 
to each editor's objections from the other 
editor’s article, the Republican answering 
the Democrat and the Democrat answer- 
ing the Republican, so. that there was 
nothing left when I got through except 
the one statement in which both agreed, 
and that was the incapacity of women to 
understand the deep things of State. And 
these same papers that were wondering 
how it would be with the affairs of State 
if women, who were incapable of compre- 
hending them, should have any part in 
them, were both particularly anxious that 
the Indians of Dakota should have a part 
in the government. ‘They seemed to think 
that. men were born with an instinctive 
knowledge of politics and of the science 
of goyernment, but that government and 
its science were something beyond the 
comprehension of the female mind. These 
papers vied with each other in show- 
ing the incapacity of women and the 
capacity of men to comprehend these deep 
andintrieate problems. So they advocated 
that all Indians who held land in severalty 
should be admitted to vote. In ss 
of the inability of women to comprehenc 
the political situation, they said: ‘It is 
about) time that we cease to thrust the 
ballot upon the people of this country, or 
of any other country, who are incapable 
of, comprehending its institutions, people 
who cannot comprehend the intricate prob- 
lems of State, people who never can un- 
derstand, as women cannot, with all the 
burdens and cares that now rest upon 


»them, the great principles underlying our 


national prosperity. Women can never 


become familiar with political science.” 


But these men considered that all kinds of 
men, could easily become familiar. So I 
went into that State to see what I must do 
to prove that women had enough capacity 
to understand these things. I went to 
Pierre, the capital of the State, and I saw 
on the other side of the street a gentleman 
who, I suppose, will next year vote in that 
State. He had feathers in his hair, and 
his hair parted in the middle, and braided 
on each side and hanging behind. Over 
his shoulders he had a blanket, for which 
the women of the United States were 
taxed. ‘They had the capacity and the 
comprehension to pay their taxes and help 
buy the blanket. He had leggins upon his 
legs, and moccasins upon his feet. He 
carried a gun over his shoulder, and a pipe 
in his mouth. 

I said to the gentleman who was walk- 
ing down the street with me, ‘‘I should 
like to-go over and speak with that gentle- 
man across the street.”” He said, ‘*Very 
well, I will go with you.” So I went and 
stood before my fellow-brother and citi- 
zen, and said to him: “My dear sir, I 
should like to detain you aa have a mo- 
ment’s conversation with you, if you have 
no objection. I have just come from the 
largest city in your State, and have been 
reading your most widely circulated 
newspapers, and have learned from them 
that women are incapable of comprehend- 
ing the profound problems of State. And 
I should like to ask you, sir, if you are 
thoroughly informed in regard to the 
great principles that underlie our govern- 
mental life and the development of our 
nation; if you fully comprehend the 
science of political economy; if you are 
well posted in constitutional law; if, in 
fact, my dear sir, you thoroughly com- 
prehend all the deep and intricate prob- 
lems which have agitated the minds of the 
great statesmen of this land? My dear 
sir, will you kindly tell me how you 
learned?” And my dear sir looked down 
at.me, and said, “Ugh!” [Laughter and 
epnrense. | That was the only word in 
the English language with which he was 
familiar, and he used it eloquently. 

Then I said to myself, ‘I have discov- 
ered what is the thing for me to do, and 
for all other women to do, in order to be 
able to comprehend the deep and intricate 
problems of State. We will organize our- 
selves into an Indian tribe.” And that is 

we are the Wimodaughsis, I suppose. 
, we women ask for is that.as: fast 
as we show ourselves competent to under- 
stand the deep and intricate problems 
which are presented to the country, we 
may be able'at least to stand side by side 





with the Indians tof the AVest,, who re-! 


ceived amuch larger vote in the State of 
South Dakota than the women, notwith- 
standing all the toil and all the suffering 
of those settlers’ wives—the women who 
went out to that country and held down 
those claims as only such women could 
have,keld them down. If you have ever 
been out there and felt the wind of that 
country, you know just how hard it is, to 
hold a claim down. Yet those women 
held those claims down for five years, and 
then the men all over the State went to 
the land - offices and ‘‘proved up” on the 
claims. They didn’t prove them up in 
the names of the women who had held 
them down; they proved them up in 
their own names, and left the women 
nothing but the satisfaction of knowing 
that they had held on well. ‘Then, when 
the women came and asked the, men of 
that State to grant them equal privileges 
with the Indians, the Indians received a 
much larger vote than the white women 
who had done so much to build up the 
community. And then the men of the 
State, to satisfy their consciences, after 
having put the word ‘‘male” into their 
constitution and defined who should be 
the voters, put on their seal of State, 
‘Under God the people rule.’ And they 
supposed the people believed it; and 
everywhere you see that seal of State on 
all the documents. 

What we women asked of the men of 
South Dakota was that they should either 
strike the word ‘‘male” out of their consti- 
tution or strike the word ‘*people” out of 
the seal of State, and make the constitu- 
tution and the seal of State correspond. 
If they were determined to keep the word 
‘male’ in the constitution, then they 
should have let the seal of State read, 
“Under God the males rule.” It would 
not be a very beautiful seal of State, but 
it would be truthful, and that would be 
something unique in a seal of State. We 
said, “If they will only do that and give 
us this bit of justice, we women will keep 
on holding down claims all over the coum 
try until we have proved the claim which 
we make,—the claim of being equal with 
men in our patriotism and loyalty to this 
nation.” 

Before I close, I want to say a word 
about one of our victories; the greatest, 
the best of all. In the United States there 
is one free State. This year Wyoming 
was the crowning point of the victories 
for woman suffrage—W yoming, grand and 
noble, with such loyal men in it as Sena- 
tor Carey and Senator Warren and other 
good and true men, who went up before 
the United States Congress and declared 
that they would stay out of the Union for 
a hundred years before they would come 
in without the women. And yet they tell 
us that the greatest men in this country 
live in Massachusetts. Why, gentlemen, 
they don’t. ‘Ihey, live in Wyoming. 
[Laughter and applause]. When the men 
of Massachusetts go before the Legislature 
of Massachusetts and say that they will 
withhold their support from any political 
party that uses its influence against the 
enfranchisement of women, then the men 
of Massachusetts will be worthy to be 
ranked with the men of Wyoming, and 
women will be free here. 

I know it is said that if women stood in 
solid front and asked for woman suffrage 
we should get it. Personally, I do not 
believe it. I do not believe, if every 
woman in the State asked for the vote, we 
should get it until the men of the State 
wanted to give it to us. And, if they 
wanted to give it to us, they would give it 
to us now, whether we asked for it or not. 
They know we shall not have to use it if 
we don’t want to use it. When excuse is 
made on the ground they do not want to 
compel women to do what they don’t 
want to do, this is being altogether too 
polite; for if women had the suffrage no 
woman would be compelled to use it who 
didn’t want to, but in withholding it 
every woman who does want it is com- 
pelled not to use it. : 

There are to-day over 200,000 women 
organized together demanding woman 
suffrage, and when 200,000 women are 
organized to demand anything on earth, 
they will stick by that one thing until 
they get it. There is nothing that can 
silence 200,000 women till they get what 
they want. [Applause]. 

Gov. Long—I do not want to be in the 
least disloyal to the ladies, but after two 
hours and a half it does seem as if I 
should like to hear the voice of a man. 
We all know what Mrs. Stone’s opinions 
are on this subject; at least, most of us 
know; but I do not know whether Mr. 
Blackwell has ever expressed himself or 
not. [Laughter]. I should like to hear him 
speak now on ‘“The Chivalry of Reform,” 
and in the course of his remarks perhaps 
he can give us his views on the subject of 
woman suffrage. 

ADDRESS OF H. B. BLACKWELL. 

Henry B. Blackwell said: 

A few weeks ago, in this Music Hall, I 
was present at the banquet of the Repub- 
lican Club of Massachusetts. Mr. Roger 
Wolcott, its president, in his admirable 
opening address on that occasion, ex- 
claimed : 

‘Oh for a cause which shall stir the blood of 
the nation again and purge it of its impurities, 
even as the imperilled Union roused the generous 
youth and the earnest manhood, aye, and the 
loyal womanhood of the land back in the sixties ! 
Those days made heroes of men, and men of 
boys, and statesmen of politicians. In these 
piping days of peace, has our country no claim 
upon us ?”’ 

Listening to those inspiring words, Mr. 
Chairman, I said to myself: ‘*The cause 
for which Mr. Wolcott pleads is, or ought 
to be, the enfranchisement of woman.” 

1 seemed to hear once more the ringing 
watchword of 1856, when the Republican 
party made its first national campaign 
under the banner of ‘John and Jessie.” I 
remembered that in 1872, in the very flood- 
tide of national supremacy, the party de- 
clared itself ‘‘mindful of its obligations to 
the loyal womien of America for their 
noble devotion to the cause of freedom.” 
Holding with Mr. Wolcott that ‘‘there is 





no permanent, sanctity in a percentage,” 
and with, Igiey Stone that “there is no 
other name 


that will save the Republican party from 
extinction but the name of woman,”’ | 
appeal to our Republican legislators 
throughout New England to let the wom- 
en of these Commonwealths go ‘scot 
free” from their political disabilities. 
Speaking of ‘Scott,’ as an appropriate 

couclusion of an after-dinner speech, which 
must not be too serious or too prolonged, 
let me commend to your consideration the 
well-known stanzas from Scott's Marmion, 
slightly amended to meet the present 
octasion : 

O woman, ia our hours of ease, 

Once a Remonstrant, hard :o please, 

In Wyomiog, a voter made, 
» You check the wild financial raid ; 

In Kansas, ever in advance, 

You hold the State for temperance ; 

In Boston school-elections now 

A ministering angel thou! [Applause.] 


Gov. Long—I see that Mr. Blackwell 
has his speech on a slip. He delivered it 
well. Isuspect his wife wrote it. Anoth- 
er instance of the superiority of women. 
We will go back to the women. Some- 
thing has been said about the way in 
which women are reaching out into all 
sorts of oceupations and professions. 
There are some women practising law, 
and one of them is going to speak on 
“Three Bad Laws.” I present to you 
Mrs. Lelia Robinson Sawtelle. Do not 
mind if she begins by saying, ‘Gentlemen 
of the jury.” ‘[ Laughter and applause. | 


ADDRESS OF MRS. SAWTELLE. 


Mrs. Lelia Robinson Sawtelle said : 
Just ten years ago, almost to a day, I 
raduated from the Boston University 

aw School, and when I made my modest 
application for admission to the Suffolk 
bar, I was good-naturedly denominated 
by our Chief Justice Gray, “A legal curi- 
osity.”” I could not be admitted to the 
Suffolk bar ten years ago, but to-day 
there are three women practising law in 
Boston. Sol rejoice over the gains that 
have been made. Yet, though I am a 
member of the bar, I cannot be made a 
Justice of the Peace unless a constitu- 
tional amendment is passed in Massachu- 
setts, and that means a good deal of work. 
I cannot be made a Notary Public unless 
a statute is passed. ‘hat will be passed 
shortly. I cannot be raised to the bench, 
and | really am beginning to feel so dis- 
couraged from the fact that, no matter 
how well I may do, I cannot be raised to 
the bench, that I am almost inclined to 
give up practising law and go to house- 
keeping ! 

But, leaving that all. aside, there are 
three bad laws which atHlict the women of 
Massachusetts, which may be remedied if 
we only understand just what they mean 
and really set to work to remedy them. 

‘The first bad law is that which forbids 
husband and wife to contraet legally to- 
gether. That is what prevents Mr. and 
Mrs. Fall, both members of the Suffolk 
bar, and practising law together in the 
same office, from forming a legal partner- 
ship. It is the law which makes the 
promissory note of a man given to his 
wife for money loaned, worthless. But 
this law also makes it impossible for the 
husband to collect on his wife’s promis- 
sory note. So it is a bad law for both. 

The second bad law, and it is a very bad 
one, without an iota of justice or sense in 
it, is that which makes an unequal distri- 
bution of the property of the husband and 
wife at the death of either. Ifa husband 
dies, leaving children, the widow can take 
by law one-third only of the husband's 
personal property. ‘That becomes abso- 
lutely her own. She may also take, for 
her life use merely, one-third of his real 
estate. If a wife dies, leaving children, 
the husband takes one-half of her personal 
property for his own, and takes the whole 
of her real estate for his life. Where no 
children survive, the law is much more 
equitable; our Legislatures have modified 
that law very greatly; but the law where 
children do survive is just as bad as ever 
In the old times, when a woman’s property 
all went directly to her husband at ‘mar- 
riage, there was some sense in this law, 
because it protected the children of the 
first husband from the rapacity and greed 
of a possible step-father. If the property 
of the first husband had gone to the widow 
and she had married again, the children of 
the first marriage might not have received 
their just dues. But in these days, when 
woman holds her own property so largely 
as she does, there is no sense in it, because 
the children’s interests are much safer 
with a mother than they would be with 
the father in a like ease, and the children 
stand a much greater risk from step- 
mothers than they do from step-fathers. 

The third bad law is that which gives to 
the father the entire legal control of the 
children during the continuance of the 
marriage relation. It is true that, if a 
wife is misused, she may apply to the 
Probate Court for separate maintenance 
and the custody of her children, and very 
frequently she gets it, and a good thing it 
is that that law has been passed. But I 
will tell you very briefly of one woman 
who did apply for separate maintenance 
and the custody of her children. She was 
the wife of a man who at that time was a 
member of the Boston police force, and 
for aught I know he is stilla member. He 
abused her in various ways, as her wit- 
nesses said. She drank lager beer to 
drown her sorrows (as I have heard of 
some men doing), as his witnesses said. 
He went to a blacksmith and had this 
pretty little toy made (Mrs. Sawtelle held 
it up), this iron anklet, such as we read 
that the slaves used to wear in olden times, 
and he took this home and padlocked it 
round his wife’s ankle, and he fastened a 
chain to the padlock and the other end of 
the chain to an iron staple in the threshold 
of the door, and, left the chain long 
long enough so that she could reach the 
bed. She had several little children, one 
of whom was three or four weeks old. 
The evidence varied as\ to the length of 
time she wore the chain. She said a fort- 


yen under heaven among | 
men—not protection or anything else— | 


| night. »He said a few days. He did not 


| attempt tédeny it; he even hada piece of 
the chain there in court to show how light 
a chain it was. Finally she borrowed a 
| hammer and broke the chain, afd weut 
| away to her father’s and brought suit for 
separate maintenance and the custody of 
the children. While the case was pending, 
the baby, in the father’s care, sickened and 
died, and was buried, and not a word to 
that homeless mother; not a word of 
notice did she have of it.. It came out in 
Court at the next hearing that we had, to 
her utter grief, as one may well imagine. 
It was the first she had heard of it. I 
cannot follow the case in detail, but will 
only say that that mother never did get 
the custody of her children, never had the 
care of them again, and the last | knew of 
her she was in an insane asylum. 

Now it may well be that that mother 
was not fitted to have the custody of her 
children. If so, neither was that father 
titted to have the care of those children,— 
a man who would forge an iron anklet 
and put it on his wife’s ankle, and take the 
law into his own hands as he did. Let us 
see to it that the grand old Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts purges herseif of 
these three bad laws. [Applause.] 

Gov. Long.—You know the lawyers 
always hunt in pairs. After you hear the 
lawyer for the plaintiff, you hear the law- 
yer for the defendant. We have a pair of 
lawyers here to-night. I shall ask Mrs. 
Anna C. Fall to speak on the subject of 
the “Legislative Hearing.” 

ADDRESS OF MRS. FALL. 

Mrs. Anna Christy Fall said: 

Mrs. Stone, in writing to the women 
lawyers, asked them to try to puncture 
some of the bad laws, but it seemed to me 
that she did not suggest beginning far 
enough back; that the first thing to do 
would be to try to puncture the hearing 
capacity of the members of the Legislature, 
in order that they might really give us 
what they pretend to’ yive,—a hearing. 
What a farce these hearings have been, 
only those who have att#mded them know. 
This year they have bee worse than ever. 
Thave in minda partieular hearing that 
was given about six weeks ago. Miss 
Parker, a woman lawyer who is absent 
to-night, presented a proposed change in 
some law. She had prepared herself very 
carefully, so that there was no danger of 
her wasting their valuable time. Three 
members of the judiciary committee con- 
descended to be present. All the time 
she was making her carefully-prepared 
argument, One member of the judiciary 
committee was busily engaged in writing 
letters; another member was busily en- 
gaged in reading the newspaper; a third 
was busily engaged in going in and out 
of the door and consulting with the one 
who was writing letters. This was the 
hearing given to her. They did con- 
descend oceasionally, I believe, to glance 
at her. In due time she received the 
usual word that she was given “leave to 
withdraw.” 

Mother Goose was a true student of 
human nature. You remember, perhaps, 
one of her rhymes to this effect: 

“Old woman, old woman, will you mend my stock 
ng?” 
“Speak a little louder, Tam very hard of hearing.” 

Several more requests of the same sort 
are made. Finally a request is made that 
may possibly be of some advantage to the 
one of whom the favor is asked: 

“Old woman, old woman, will you marry me?” 
“Lord have mercy on me, | just begin to hear you.” 

So Tam convinced that the members of 
the Legislature will never begin to hear us 
until we can propose the marriage of some 
interest of ours to some interest of theirs, 
And the problem of the future will be to 
put into Legislative seats men who will 
have some interest that they will be glad 
to see legally married to some interest of 
ours. 

All reforms pass through various stages, 
and in the woman suffrage reform three 
stages stand out prominently. First, the 
pioneers are hooted and laughed at, and 
treated with all sorts of contempt. ‘Then 
comes the next stage, when they are toler- 
ated, but the leaven is working, and the 
men and women of intelligence are coming 
over to the right side. ‘Then comes the 
third stage, and in the beginning of this 
stage the woman suffrage movement is at 
present; when the moral sentiment of the 
community has grown so that the con- 
tempt is eliminated. The woman suffrage 
cause is advancing gloriously, in spite of 
a few apparent defeats here and there, 
and the air is full of the signs of its 
coming triumph. [Applause. ] 

Gov. Long.—Mrs. Bowles has a word of 
interest to say about the address of the 
Russian women to President Harrison on 
the unjust treatment of American women. 
I take pleasure in presenting to you Rey. 
Ada C. Bowles. 

Rey. Ada C. Bowles read the following 
poem : 

THE RUSSIAN WOMENS PETITION. 


One who lives in Russia sends 
This to comfort us, my friends. 
Faithful friends of liberty 

Far beyond the spreading sea, 

We are one with you in thought, 
And the works ye would have wrouglit, 
But for bonds ye could not break ; 
And we sorrow for your sake. 
China, India, Turkey, too, 

Could asylum offer you 

From the lash of unjust laws 
Under which ye groan with cause. 
Are ye wives? How few your States 
Where the law of justice waits! 
Wives in Russia blush to know 
You are held in bondage so; 

That the giving of a bride 

Is the gift of all beside, 

Maiden fortune, maiden name, 
Mindless of the sin and shame 
Thus to make the marriage day 
One of cruel robbery. 

Does your flag, with all its stars, 
With its civil war's sad scars, 
Mark the righting of your wrong? 
Can you sing your nation's song ? 
Can you sing of liberty, 

Who have less of it than we? 
Russian women, ages long, 





Could more truly sing that song; 





Taxed, but represented, too, 

We age far more free than you. 

Russia makes no claim to be 

Such a “Laud of Liberty,” 

Yet in Jaw more equal here, 

As.a citizen, man's peer, 

Woman stands beneath the throne 

With a shadow of her own. 

With your grievous wrongs oppressed 

Russian women have addressed 

To your President appeal, 

Praying that he who must feel 

A3 one nation’s head one shame 

Of its boastful, empty name, 

From his high, exalted place, 

Charge one poor sham to its face, 

Till through all the land shall fly, 

Like a ringing battle ery, 
‘Let each woman vested be 

With the sign of liberty, 

And a true republic rise 

Where this pale abortion lies !"’ 

Russian women this have:sent 

With a sisterly intent. 

Pity Russia, friends, no more; 

Kiussia’s self is at our door; 

Secret spies and bloody knout, 

And Siberia to boot, 

With imploring hands ontspread, 

And her tears for us are shed. 

Let Columbia leave her place, 

Lest her station she disgrace 

By a smile upon her face. 


Never has the Russian bear 
Growled at rebels over there 
With more savageness than we 
Just because our speech was free 
Ilave been growling at the Czar, 
Feeling we were safe afar. 
Now swift home our chickens 
And forever we are dumb. 
Sweet Siberia, happy tomh! 
Welcome all thy cold and gloom! 
Take us women, one and ali; 
llide the lowness of our fall 

We are humbled now, indeed ; 
Russian women for us plead! 


come, 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES 
N&EDHAM.+At the annual meeting: 
the Massachusetts W. 8. A. in Boston last 
winter, a general f:port was made for 
many of the leagues in the Srate, the 


prosperous ones receiving lar atten- 
tion, while several! were e€ ly speci- 
fied as ‘‘weak.’’ Much to our girprise, we 


saw the name of our own—omr especial 
pet—classed among the latter! Personally 
[ must confess to a weakness when I read 
it; and at our next gathering I was glad to 
find others equally tender of its reputation. 
Our constitution defines our object-—to 
work for the cause of suffrage.” When 
asked to help the State Association, we 
have never failed to respond in a substan- 
tial manner. The last call (for the *Coun- 
try Store’) was honored by a contribu- 
tion of no mean value, and was one of the 
factors in the success of that undertaking. 
We have never failed to have our petition 
numerously signed and presented in sea- 
son to receive its annual defeat at the hands 
of the wise Solons on Beacon Hill. We 
would here thank our parent organization 
for suggesting, in place of the old-time pe- 
tition, one signed simply by the officers of 
the League. This has saved much time 
and labor, and is fully appreciated by-otr 
busy people. Our regret that we could not 
do more, culminated in our planning to 
call in outside influence, to try if a greater 
interest might not be awakened by arous- 
ing a new and younger element, not be- 
cause we were dead or dying. Our confes- 
sion of our condition was quite misunder- 
stood. We are a hard-working band of 
women who, nearly twenty years ago, en- 
listed, if need be for life, and though we 
know full well wherein our feebleness 
lies, our spirit is undaunted, and our will 
has thus far been equal to any emergency. 
I am induced to call up this incident from 
a retrospection of a meeting held yester- 
day. We had but few present, but all 
were brave and loyal. We are holding 
meetings once in two weeks to get in 
readiness our ‘‘mite” for the December 
fair. As the afternoon wore away and the 
articles of work neared completion, a lady 
remarked that more material must. be pro- 
cured before the next meeting. ‘With 
only eight cents in the treasury?” said the 
faithful custodian of our exchequer. 
“But,” said the first speaker, ‘‘we must 
have it,” adding, ‘‘l’ll prepay my annual 
dues.” The spirit was contagious. None 
present felt this a burden. The result 
yielded a sum suflicient to make us happy 
for the present. Call ye that weakness? 
Experience teaches that of such is born 
strength, showing no shadow of its origin, 
and exceeding it in development, even as 
the beauty of the butte: fly exceeds that of 
its parent worm. 8. E. M. K. 
Needham, May 22, 1891. 


WOBURN.=7rhe last regular meeting of 
the season was held by the Woburn Wo- 
man Suffrage League in the Y. M. C. A. 
parlors, on Monday evening, June 1. An 
interesting account of the progress of 
women during the past month was given 
by Mrs. Abbie IT’. S. Watson. Miss Jennie 
Skinner read an able original paper on the 
‘‘Higher Education of Women.” Instead 
of the usual study, the League spent the 
remaining time in a profitable discussion 
on these papers. It was voted that both 
should be published in the city newspapers. 
The Woburn News, through the kindness 
of the editor, will henceforward give sr ace 
every week for a Woman’s Column. The 
members of the League will contribute, and 
Mrs. Martha Sewall Curtis will be the ed- 
itor. Before the adjournment Mrs. Curtis 
presented the claims of the Woman's Col- 
umn. Mrs. B. A. Stearns was chosen 
agent for the League, and all the members 
present subscribed, either for themselves 
or to be sent tofriends. The League ad- 
journed until the first Monday in October. 
The year has been a profitable one to the 
League, as more members have joined 
than ever before, except at the commence- 
ment, and we all are encouraged by the 
conviction that our ‘labor is not-in vain.” 

Cc. 

Boston +-The League met at 3 Park 
Street, Monday evening, June 1. Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell spoke on ber expe- 
rience among the Salvation Army in Lon- 
don. It was voted to assist the Fair next 
December. 
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